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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
abies 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The Fiowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth ana warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 
MiLToN. 


The blind bard of rural England, never 
orgot the fair landscapes, the green fields 
and wooded vales, of his native land. 
Though he might see no more the light of 
the sun nor “human face divine,” these, 
and all the fair sights of Nature lived in his 
memory, and inspired his muse. He felt 
the touch of Spring thrilling through his 
soul, as joyously as if he could see the 
bright morning star, and the cowslips, and 
the primroses of which he sung. 

Few are sostolid as not to feel a new 
sensation glowing in their hearts, when the 
winds from the sweet South begin to blow, 
when there is first a Summer glow in the air, 
and the fields put on their robes of green, 
and flowers come forth like gems, upon the 
verdant turf. The spirit of the advancing 
season is infectious, and cold must be the 
heart that is not moved by the blithe song of 
birds, and the breath of flowers, that now 
comes wafted upon every breeze. ‘The 
long doubtful struggle between Winter and 
Summer is at length ended, and there is, on 
every hand, indications of earnest work. 

Our Springs are always long and lingering, 
and the complaint of backwardness, cold, and 
wet, made this season have probably been 
made every season since the settlement of 
the country. The prevailing winds are 
from the North-west and the . North-east, 
and we have the breath of Winter chilling 
us long after the spell of Winter is broken. 
There is however a difference in the Sea- 
sons, owing to causes that we do not yet 
perfectly understand. | Backward as the 
Springs are, some are more so than others. 
Though the past winter was uncommonly 
severe, and we had cold more intense than 
has-visited us for forty years, the Spring 
opened earlier than usual. A warm term 
commenced the last of February, carrying 
off most of the snow and opening the 
Hudson and Connecticut rivers for naviga- 
tion. In some places in the vallies of these 


rivers, the tlermometer rose to 80 degrees, 
and the buds of fruit trees rapidly swelled. 
We have not heard however, that any inju- 
ry was done to the fruit trees, by this un- 
seasonab'e weather. The first crocus made 
its appearance in Our garden, just a week 
sooner than Jast year, and we had our first 
cutting of Asparagus under glass on the 
20th of March, some ten days earlier than 
last year. 

This long reign of the cold and wet, in 
Spring, concentrates the work of seed time 
into a very few days. -Every thing is hur- 
ried now, and the whole success of the Sea- 
son hinges upon our activity in this month. 
Many have had their fields so wet that they 
were not able to plow during the month of 
April, and they now have their manures 
to spread and plow in, before they can seed 
down their land, and put in their hoed crops. 
This shortness of planting time has been’ 
foreseen by the experienced, and _ skilied 
cultivator, and he has every thing in readi- 
ness for the emergency. His manures were 
put upon the greund in. heaps ready for 
spreading, before the frost left it, and while 
the carting was good. He. has seen the folly 
of worrying cattle, with a heavy load of 
manure through muddy fields, just as the 
frost was breaking up. His tools are ail in 
complete order, and his cattle are sleek and 
healthy, and ready for labor. He has pro- 
vided help enough for this busy season, and 
every crop goes into the soil, in the best 
time. and in the best condition. 

DRAINING 
is alesson taught by our late Springs and 
we are happy to say a lesson that is begin- 
ning to be Jearned, by our best cultivators. 
They have discovered that soil, well under- 
drained is in good condition for planting, full 
a week earlier than the same kind of 
land in its natural condition, The drains 
take off the surplus water, as soon as the 
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by niany who have tried it on a large scale. 

We will give us an example atrial of drain- 
ing upon a part of our garden, embracing 
nearly a half acre, where stone was used as 
the draining material, because they were 
most convenient for our purpose. This 
was formerly a swamp producing nothing 
but sour grapes and briers. It is now the 
best part of our garden, growing the various 
kinds of fruit trees and vegetables in the 
greatest luxuriance.- A part of itis appro- 
priated to asparagus, and we have noticed 
for two seasons, that the shoots upon the 
drained soil are full a week earlier, than 
those of a bed in another part of the garden, 
though it stands upon high ground, and has 
the benefit of the morning sun. We have 
no doubt the drainage makes this difference. 

Now if the farmer had faithin underdrain- 
ing, and would try it upon a part of his 
fields, he would be able to begin his planting 
very much earlier, and. would thus 
have a longer seed time. _Its effect would 
be, not onlyto improve the quality of the 
soil by taking off its excess of water, and its 
acids, but to raise its temperature and to 
prolong the season, which is a very impor- 
tant matter with many crops. Two weeks 
added to the growing of corn before the 
frost strikes it, would add greatly to its 
value—in many localities in the northern 
States. Under-draining, once commenced, 
will work conviction upon the most sceptical. 

SEEDING LAND TO GRASS 

Many will be sowing grass seed with their 
Spring wheat and oats the first of this month. 
The sooner these crops are in, the better. 
It is a common error to sow too little grass 
seed. Timothy, red top, blue top, and clover 
are expensive, and most farmers purchase 
rather than raise their own seeds. Where 
the seed is not thick enough, the ground 
either lies idle, or is occupied by weeds. 
This is very poor husbandry, after carry- 





frost releases its hold, and of course, the 
temperature is at once raised over the whole 
surface. It receives at once the full bene- 
fit of the sun’s rays, and may be planted two 
weeks earlierthan undrained land. Some 
quite intelligent farmers who have never 
seen the operation of underdraining, suspect 
that our teachings upon this subject are pure- 
ly theoretical, drawn from the practice of 
English husbandry. Itis true that under- 
draining has been more extensively practi- 
ced in England, than in this country, and 
that its utility there is placed beyond con- 
troversy. But though underdraining is yet 
in its infancy in this country, it is by no 








means a mere theory, It is well attested 


ing a field through a course of crops and 
manuring thoroughly to prepare it.for grass. 
Be generous with the grass seed, if you 
wish good crops of hay in after years. One 
bushel of red top or furze ; twelve quarts of 
herds grass, and six pounds of clover are 
none too much for amacre. We have used 
this Spring a half bushel of herds graes seed 
to the acre, and though this seed is very 
expensive, we consider the money well laid 
out. The difference in the crop, for four or 
five years will more than pay the extra price 
ofthe seed. A variety of grass seeds is 
better than any one kind. The'cattle will 
eat it better, and it stocks the-land more 
perfectly. 
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GRAFTING 
if not already done, should be finished the 
first of this month. This process has been 
so often described in our pages, and is so 
well treated in the manuals on fruit trees, 
that weneed not describe it here. It is so 
simple, that an intelligent boy of a dozen 
summers can successfully perform it, with 
a very little practice. And the boys should 
be early taught to graft, and to inter- 
est themselves in fruit growing. There is 
nothing better to bind them to the old home- 
stead, or if they leave it for other callings, to 
make them fruit growers in the small gar- 
dens of our cities and villages. Almost every 
iong cultivated farm, has its old apple and 
perry trees, that only need new tops to make 
them very valuable. They are still vigor- 
ous, but produce nothing but small sour 
fruit. These trees, if judiciously grafted 
will yield fruit much sooner than young 
trees, and ina few years, will bring large 
returns. A sound well grown apple tree 
near home is worth fifty dollars, for the pur- 
pose of grafting, It can be made to pay the 
interest ona much larger sum for a genera- 
tion to come. We know of a large seedling 
pear, standing near. our premises that we 
would gladly give a hundred for, if it could 
be set down uninjured in our fruit yard. In 
a few years it could be made to produce 
bushels of fine Bartlett pears, which always 
bear a high price in the market. 
THE GARDEN. 

Let not the pressure of full work tempt 
you to overlook the garden. A man who 
works hard should be well fed with the best 
vegetables and fruits, the earth affords. 
The feeders of the world should patronize 
their own. art,and spread a good table, upon 
the same principle that a tailor wears good 
broadcloth, in the most fashionable style. 
It is nis best advertisement. A farmer who 
raises fine vegetables in his garden, and 
knows their value by use—will soon carry 
them to market, and lead others to try them. 
If he cultivate squashes, cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, tomatoes, salsify, and egg-plant, he 
will not be long in finding a market for them, 
in the neighboring village or city. Men who 
labor want a variety of food, and the farm- 
er’s garden should abound with every thing 
good to eat, from the asparagus bed due on 
the first of May, to the tap roots that are 
harvested with the frosts of Autumn. The 
moral influence of a garden upon the house- 
hold is most happy, and we have rarely met 
with a vicious child, whose early years were 
familiar with his father’s vegetable beds, and 
his mother’s flower border. The garden 
comes next after the church, and the school 
house, and is a worthy co-operator with 
those institutions. It beautifies home won- 
derfully, and kindles emotions which never, 
die out of the heart. 

Now is the time to put in the seeds, and 
provide the raw material for the numerous 
tempting dishes, which every good housewife 
knows how to prepare, from parsley, and 


celery, from salsify and egg-plant, from okra 
and beans, from cucumbers,.melons and 
squashes, from the tap roots, and from corn. 
Improve the seed time of. these plants, and 





rejoice in the harvest. 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 


MAY, 1857. 


{We put down here a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simpie 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41° to 42°. A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. Thistable will be made out anew every month 
and adapted to the season of each year. 

ExpianaTions.—The letters f.m.1. refer to first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 

Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or ll., gives emphasis 
to the particular period indicated.] . 


FARM. 

We suppose every farmer is not only ‘ read up,” but 
has*fully matured his plans for the season, and is now 
vigorously prosecuting them. This is a month of toil, 
during which the husbandman casts his seed into the 
earth, and with confidence awaits the springing blades. 
It is of the first importance that the soil be properly pre- 
pared, by manuring and piowing, and that good seed be 
carefully. putin. Inattention to these matters will often 
cause a failure of the crop no matter how thorough the 
after treatment or how favorable the weather. 

Barley—Sow ff. m. 

Beans—Piant by themselves, or among corn f mm. 1. 

Beets—Sow for market and feeding stock, m. ll.; for 
early table use ff. if not already done. 

Broom Corn—Plant f. m. See. page 57 March No. 

Carrots—Sow ff. m. on deep, well manured ground. 

Cattle—Do not turn out to pasture too early—Partial 
dry food with their early grazing is best. 

Cellars—If not already attended to, then ut once 
cleanse from decaying vegetables and other impurities, 
scrubbing and white-washing the walls. Ventilate freely. 
Health as well as comfort demands immediate thorough 
attention to this point. Remember the National Hotel, 
at Washington, and the great numbers still sick owing to 
the impure drains and cellars there. 

Clover should have been sown last month upon fields of 
winter grain. It may still be sown with spring grain and 
for plowing under. At the far North, it may yet be sown 
upon frozen fields in the morning. 

Corn—Plantf mm.1. for field crops, and drill or sow 
broadcast for soiling ll. Prove your seed if any doubts’ 
exist as toits germination. Forty-eight hours, under fa- 
vorable circumstances will test its vitality. 

Draining—Continue as opportunity offers. Read arti- 
cles on, and see Work for the Month in this number. 

Fences—Complete any unfinished, and see that all are 
in good order, especially around grain fields “A stitch 
injtime saves nine.” 

Flax—Sow ff. m, 

Harrow all grounds to be sown or planted until they are 
ofa fine tilth 

Hemp—Sow f. m. 

Horses and Mules—Take good and kind care of work- 
ing teams, graining with Indian meal and oats now that 
their laboris heavy. If turned out to pasture at any time, 
give them free access to a warm stable or shed. Working 
animals can “ catch cold” and havethe ‘consumption ” 
as well as human beings. 

Lucern—Sow ff.m. This crop should be more exten- 
sively raised. 

Manures—Collect and use ff. m. exposing as little as 
may be to sun and air ; evaporation takes place rapidly 
in warm weather. If large heaps are exposed in the 
fields cover them with plaster, muck, or earth from head 
lands. 

Meadows—Keep fenced, and do not allow cattle to 
trample them. Top dress poorer fields with any thor- 
oughly rotted manure, or with well pulverized sifted 
guano, or fine bones. Plaster is generally good, and 
almost always so upon clover. 

Millett—Sow f. m. 1. 

Oats—Sow ff. m. if not done in April. 

Pastures—Do not rely upon these too early, but give full 
or partial dry feed at present. 

Peas—Sow f. m.scalding them to destroy bugs, by a 
brief soaking in hot water. 

Plowing—Turn up the soil a little deeper than at the 
last plowing. 

Potatoes—Plant ff, m. if not already in. Early planting 
is much preferable. Select varieties not subject to decay, 
even if not worth as much by a few cents per bushel, 
Remember that “like produces like.” See remarks in 
April number, middle of first column on page 78. 

Pumpkins—Plant f. mm. 1. among corn, potatoes and 
in patches by themselves. Raise a good supply for cattle 
and hogs Nocrop pays better especially on new land. 

Rye—Sow Spring varieties ff. m. 

Salt Meadows—Ditch ff. m.1. usingthe mud for com- 
posting next fall. 

Sheep—Give extra feed to ewes with lamb. Wash 
m.l. Do not shear tooearly. After shearing be sure to 
give them access to warm dry sheds at night and on cool 
or damp days. This is important. 











Sorghum—Piant ff. m. and 1. agcording to directions 
given in last number. , 

Swine—Attend to the increase of, both at this season 
and in Autumn among those to be wintered over. Cleanse 
yards and pens using charcoal dust or plaster. Cart fn 
muck, scrapings, or head lands as soon as the manure is 
all out. Remember that it costs but little more to geta 
litter of good pigs than a poor one, therefore secure the 
Service of good males as well as females. Do not let 
sows run in the street to every wild, ill-bred male that 
chances in their way. 

Timothy—Sow ff. with Spring grain or clover. 

Tobacco—Plant out f. m. See chapter on culture, 
page 54 of March number. 

Tools of the most approved varieties are doubtless 
purchased andin daily use House them at night. 

Turnips—Sow flat and stone varieties ff. m. for early use. 
A few Russias may be sown Hl. for fall use. 

Wheat—In the more Northern, or cold localities, where 
not already done, sow Spring varieties ff. m, and keep 
cattle from Winter fields. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


The preparation ofthe ground and completing of or- 
chard planting, renders the present a busy month. Trans- 
planting not already done should be performed as early 
in May as possible, and that too in the most thorough 
manner. Dig large holes and spread out the roots and 
fibres, filling in carefully with rich mold or compost 
mixed with earth. 

Apples—Plant standards and stocks 
Nursery ff. m. . 

Budded Trees—Remove suckers 11. from trees budded 
last season. 

Cherries—Plant trees ff. if not alreadydone. Put out 
stocks at once. 

Evergreens—Transplant f. mm. 1. We regard the 
time of their first growth for the season as the best period 
to plant evergreens. Keep the roots from the sun during 
the operation. See articles on Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, 

Grafting—May be done ff. on some late growing 
varieties, provided the scions were cut at the proper sea- 
son and have been carefully preserved. 

Hoeing of Nursery rows—Attend to f. m. 1. 

Insects—Destroy ff. m. 1. especially caterpillars in the 
first stages of their growth. See article on “‘ Borers.” 

Mulch newly planted trees in orchard and along fences 
to keep the ground moist and free from weeds. 

Orchards—We advise keeping these plowed for the 
most part. Young orchards can be laid down to grass 
provided a good space around each tree is kept dug up. 
Hoed crops, especially potatoes and turnips, are very 
suitable for an orchard, if a good manure dressing 
is yearly applied. Buckwheat is perhaps, the best grain 
crop. Do not plow too closely to the trees, although no 
grass, weeds, or grain should grow about the trunks. 
Lime or ashes applied in moderate quantities about each 
tree will essentially benefit it. 

Ornamental Trees—Complete planting the different 
varieties as eatly in the month as possible. 

Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines—Finish planting ft. 
any that were neglected last month. Shorten in or train, 
as espglier ff. 

Pears—Piant ff. both standards for field, and dwarfs for 
garden culture. Select as dwarfs only those varieties 
knoy@@to succeed well upon the quince. We do not 
recommend planting many of these even in a garden, pre- 
fering the pear onits own roots, with very few exceptions. 
Dwarfs are very good toset in alternate rows with stand- 
ards, the former come sooner to fruit.and ten to one will 
be out of the way by the time their room is wanted. 

Plow or use cultivator between nursery rows, and turn 
up the sod of old orchards. 

Piums—Plant ff. ifnot completed. Cut out all warty 
or diseased branches. 

Pruning should be restricted this month to removing 


in Orchard and 


‘diseased or mutilated branches, and shortening-in and 


shaping the heads of standards, 

Quinces—Plant ff. m. 

Seed Beds of Trees—Weed and hoe f. m. 1. 

Shrubs—Plant ff. especially early blooming varieties 
that were not put in last month. 

Transplanting of trees and shrubbery both deciduous 
and ornamental—Contiue ff. m. and évergreens mm. I. 

Vines—Read articie on grapes. 

Wall Trees—Train and regulate. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


May is emphatically a busy month in the garden, even 
though a portion of the labors were in April. Seeds of 
nearly all kinds require planting during this month—many 
of them in the early part of it. The after labor being the 
same, it is very important that the ground be thoroughly 
prepared by deep plowing or trenching, and heavy ma- 
nuring, that good seed be used, and that it be put inin the 
best manner. In no department does extra care and 
labor pay better than in vegetable gardening. 
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. Artichokes— Plant ff., if not already done. Clean former 


plantings m. 1. 


localities. 
Balm—Plant ff. 


Busil—Plant out ff. Seed may also be sown ff. if omit- 


ted last month. 
runners at the time of planting. 
drills. The former will be large enough to pull before 


injuring the latter. 
month. 


Blackberries—Plant New-Rochelle (Lawton), ff. If 


already in so much the better. We planted April 14. 
Borage— Sow ff. 

Borecole—Sow ff. Plant out and hoe m. 

Broccoli—Sow ff. Plant and prick out m. 

Burnet—Sow and plant for salad f. m. 

Cabbages—Sow ff. if not done last month. Plant out 
ff. for early, and Il. for late. Hoe young plants often. 

Capsicum—Plant ff. m. 

Cardoon and Caraway—Sow ff. m. 

Carrots—Sow ff. on deeply plowed soil. They may be 
sown m., but the earlier the better. Hoe and thin m. 1. 

Cauliflower—Sow f. for Autumn and Winter use. 
Pjant out ff. and remove hand glasses from those planted 
last month. 

Celery—Sow ff. Plant out for early f. to m. watering 
freely. 

Chives— Plant ff. 

Cold Frames—Finish planting from these ff. 

Coriander—Sow f. m. 

Corn—Plant sweet varieties ff. m. 1. for succession. 

Cress—Sow ff. 

Cucumbers—Plant ff.m. Transplant at the same time 
from hot-beds. Guard against the striped bug by using 
boxes covered with millinet. Tobacco dust or snuff, soot 
and guano, dusted over the young plants are partial pre- 
ventives ot the ravages of these insects See article. 

Currants—Plant ff if delayed till this time. Cuttings 
may be put inif they have been kept from growing. See 
article. 

Diil—Sow ff. 

Econom ise grounds by planting the small early veget- 
ables, such as radishes, spinach, lettuce, cress, &c., be- 
tween crops which afterwards cover the ground. Rad- 
ishes may be sown among beets, in the hills of vines, or 
potatoes, orany of the above may be sown contiguous to 
cucumbers or squashes which will cover the ground after 
the early crops are removed. Late corn, turnips and 
cabbages may also be planted between the rows of early 
potatoes. 

Egg Plants—Set out f. mm. Sow seed ff. although it 
is better to obtain plants. if you have not produced them 
in a hot bed. 

Garlic—Piant ff. 

Grapes—Read article on, Omit pruning this month save 
rubbing off superfluous shoots. Fasten to trellises or 
stakes at once if left till now. 

Hot Beds—Piant from ff. m., airing each day until all 
the plants are removed. 

Leeks—So w ff. - 

Lettuce—Sow and plant out ff, m. 1. for succession. 
See that worthless kinds are not sown. 

Marjoram may still be sown if mot done in April. 

Melons—Plant and remove from hot bedf.m. Protect 
from bugs as recommended forcucumbers. Plant away 
from other vines if seed is wanted. 

Mushroom Beds— Make ff. 7 

Mustard and Nasturtiums—Sow ff. m. 

Okra—Sow ff.m. Weed early sowings m. Il. 

Parsley—Sow and plant ff. Read April No., page 74. 

Parsneps--Sow ff. on deeply trenched soil. See page 
86 last month. Also article in this number. 

Peas—Sow ff. m. 1. for succession. Hoe and stick 
early sowings f. m. 

Potatoes—Piant ff. 

Radishes—Sow f. m. 1. 

Raspberries—These were probably planted last month 
and buried canes lifted. If not, there shouldbe no delay 
how. Stake plants as soon as set or uncovered. 

Rhubarb—Set roots and fork in manure around, ff. if 
not done already. 

Sage and Savory—Sow ff. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster—Sow ff. Hoe and thin out, 
m. 1. This is the best vegetable we raise. Ever since the 
ground opened we have been able to dig fine roots and 
prepare a dish superior to anything else in the vegetable 
line at this season. [tis grown just as easily, and inthe 
same manner as carrots, Get a paper of seed and try it. 
At the proper season we will give a mode of cooking it 
that will make a dish better than live oysters—for us. 

Seeds—Set out the various winter vegetables such ag 


Weed and thin those sowed last 


Strawberries may yet be planted ff. Weed old beds, 


and others during the month for late ripening. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


month. Grounds that were not manured and trenched, 
or deeply spaded last month will need this operation at 
once. Seeds of most varieties of annuals and biennials 
should be sown by the middle of the month. Many 
plants may now be brought from the parlors, from the 
Green and Hot-houses and from cold frames and pits. 
Transplanting also, of trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants requires to be done in the early part of the month. 
Annuals—Remove from hot-beds and houses to open 
borders f. m. Sow seeds ff. 
Asters—Sow ff. m. 
Awnings—Continue to use in midday as shelter for 
Hyacinths and other choice bulbs now in bloom. The 
flowering season may be prolonged some weeks by so 
doing. See remarks upon “ bulbs.” 
Balsams—Sow and plant ff. m. 
Biennials—Sow and transplant ff. 
Borders—Prepare and sow or plant #f. m. putting the 
taller growing varieties in the background. 
Box Edging—Piant and putin slips ff. m.the sooner the 
better. 
Bulbs—Beds of these made last fallin accordance with 
the directions then given will now make a splended 
show and they are not deficient in ‘‘perfumery” espe- 
cially when “ kissed by the morning dew.” A few of 
the more early, such as the crocus and snow-drop, have 
passed away, but the sweet scented Hyacinth, unassum- 
ing Iris, gaudy Tulip and majestic Crown Imperial are 
now in their glory, and that they may long continue thus, 
shield them from the hot sun by an awning of canvas or 
muslin secured to stakes three feet above the surface of 
the beds. This covering should be removed at night and 
during cloudy weather. Plant autumn blooming varie- 
ties, and from hand glasses ff. 
Carnations—Plant out and sow seed ff. Remove side 
buds and support flower stalks by tying to neat stakes. 
Shade from midday sun to prolong their blooms. 
Cinerarias—Plant in borders mm.1. 
Dahlias—Plant from Greenshouse and boxes f.m. If 
roots have not been started, put them in boxes of earth ff. 
keeping in warm situations. 
Dianthus aud Delphinium—Sow and plant ff. m. 
Dielytra Spectabilis—Plant ff.m. This is one of the 
most beautiful of new hardy flowering shrubs and is 
worthy of general introduction. 
Evergreens—Plant trees and shrubs at any time during 
the month. The middle of May is perhaps the best time 
Keep the roots from the sun while moving, and if earth 
- adheres to them, so much the better. See article. 
Fuchsias—Bring from the houses, to open borders m. l. 
Keepthem well staked. 
Geraniums—Plant on borders and in masses m. 1. 
Grass Edgings—Shear m. ll. and keep edges pared 
smooth. 
Gravel Walks—Renew or give extra coating to old 
ones. Keep clear from weeds using the scuffle hoe 
which will not displace the gravel. 
Hibiscus—Sow ff. m. 
Hoe frequently, especially among tender anauals in the 
first stages of their growth. 
Honeysuckles—Plant and regulate upon trellises ff. 
Lawn—Sow bone sawings or fine dust, guano, &c. Keep 
clean and well rolled. 
Lilies—Plant White, Tiger, Japan, &c., ff. if not al- 
ready done. ; 
Lupines—Sow ff. m. 1. 
Mignonette—Sow ff. m.1. 
Mulch—Continue around newly planted trees espe- 
cially evergreens. ¢ 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Plant ff. m. if not com- 
pleted in April. 
Perennials—Sow, put in slips and transplant ff. 
Petunias—Sow and plant f. mm. 
Phloxes—Sow and plant ff. m. 
Polyanthus—Part ifnot done last month. a 
Portulaccas—Sow ff. m. 
Rocket—Sow and part roots ff. m. 
Roses—Plant and train ff. Budll. 
Stakes—Provide a good supply for use as needed. 
Tulips, Hyacinths and Crown Im; bulbs. 
Turf—Lay for edging, and on bare spots ff., if neglected 


&c., to provide au supply of pure seeds for next year’s 
planting. Keep those of the same species widely apart, 

Asparagus—Old beds are doubtless uncovered and | to prevent hybridizing. 
forked over. New beds may be made and seed sown ff. 
Cutting will commence m. or even earlier in favorable 
Tomatoes—Sow ff. and plant out for early at same time. 


Turnips—Sow early varieties ff. A few ruta bagas or 
Swedes may be sown f. m.1, but the main crop should | more or less changed from one house to the other, we 
Beans—Read article on starting Limas. Set poles for | not be put in during this month. 
Weeds—Keep down in the early part of the season if | care should now be taken to admit 

Beets—Sow ff. for early, and ll. for winter use. Rad- | you wish light work during the Summer, and heavy re- 
ish seed may be mixed with beet seed or in intermediate | turns at harvest. 


Especial attention will be required here, during this 





Verbenas—Plant ff. m. on borders or in masses. 
Water—Give in dry weather to: plants newly removed. 
Do it thoroughly when necessary without repeating it too 


Spinach—Sow ff. m. 1. Thin out, leaving a few for seed. | often. 


Zinnia—Sow ff. m. 
GREEN AND HOT HOUSE. 
As fire heat is now partially suspended, and the plants 


put the operations of the two houses together, Especial 
Air freely every mild day, avoiding a chilly atmos- 
phere on tender plants. Fogs are also to be excluded. 
Abutilon—Carry to borders m. 1. 
Bulbs—Plant out those done blooming in pots and hand 
glasses. 
Cactuses—Examine for insects and syringe freely. 
Callas—Continue to water freely while in bud and 
ower. 
Camellias—Syringe freely, during the evening placing 
in airy situations. 
Cinerarias— Water freely giving liquid manure. 
Cuttings of woody shrubs and plants may still be put in. 
Dahlias—P lant out those started in houses m. ll. 
Earth in Pots—Stir and remove moss from them f. m. 1. 
Figs—Water and remove laterals, ff. m. 
Fumigations—Give in houses affected with insects, 
Hardy Plants and shrubs—Carry to flower borders m. 1. 
It is better to turn most of them carefully from the pots or 
tubs. Donot expose tender plants too early by removing 
from the high temperature of a hot-house to the open 
ground. Better harden off in green house or cold 
graperies. 
Inarching—Perform on free growing woody plants, es- 
pecially oranges and lemons. Bind the parts firmly to- 
gether with bass matting. 
Insects—Watch the approach of as warm weather 
comeson. Destroy with tobacco fumes, syringe, sul- 
phor, &c. A few destroyed now may crush colonies in 
embryo. See mixture recommended here last month. 
Layering—Continue ff. m. 
Leaves—Clean before taking to open grounds. 
Oranges, Lemons and Myrtles—Plant out in summer 
situations m. 1. : 
Potted Plants—Shift to larger size as is necessary ff. m. 
Pruning—Omit mostly this month. 
Water—Give frequently to strong growing plants. 
Avoid its use upon vines perfecting their fruit. 





THE APAIRY. 


(Mr. M. Quinsy, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., (Author ot 
Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained), send us the fol- 
lowing Notes for the Month, By the way, in a private 
note, he mentions the fact that he has managed over 
500 swarms in three lots, and lost but two stocks the past 
winter !—Ep.] 

A little timely care during this month, (May,) in 
destroying the moth-worms, may save the Bee-keeper 
much loss and vexation before the end of summer. Several 
generations of them are produced in the course of one sea- 
son. One destroyed now, is as beneficial as hundreds if not 
thousands in Autumn. The perfect moth, is not ofter. 
found at this season, but her offspring, the worms may 
be. They, or the eggs from which they are hatched, have 
been saved from freezing to death by the warmth of the 
bees in the hive. Most ofthem will have obtained their 
growth among the combs, and been compelled by the bees 
to leave for safe quarters to spin their cocoons. Most of 
them will get on the bottom board during the night, and 
become chilled, where they may be found in the morning. 
To brush them out and mash their heads, will take but a 
few moments. There willbe some under nearly every 
stock—even the best—but there is no cause for alarm un- 
less the colony is extremely small. This is not the 
season of greatest mischief. July and August, is the 
time for extensive operations. When the bees become 
numerous, the hive may be raised half an inch. Now 
put under it, narrow shingles or elders split in halves 
with the pith removed, these will afford a sale retreat 
from the bees where they will spin their cocoons. These 
should be taken out once a week at least, andthe worms 
destroyed, before the moth is matured. 

” Good stocks, in many sections, will beginto throw off 
swarms the last of this month. If a supply of empty 
hives are not already on hand to receive them, they should 
be at once provided. To wait untila swarm issues, and 
then have to prepare a hive, is bad economy. Bees will © 
tolerate but little neglect just at this time—a good clean 
hive immediately offered, is accepted thankfully in 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, whereas an hour’s delay, 
might put them so much out of sorts, that they would be 
satisfied with nothing. “I risk but little in predicting that 
any Bee-keeper, who depends on making or preparing his 
hives as needed, will not have to do it many years 
Negligence here, argues’ negligence in other points.. If 
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RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
NUMBER IiIl.--THE SHEEP. 

Our small or suburban farmers rarely keep 
sheep. There are some difficulties in the 
way, we admit. Still, they can be kept, and 
profitably too, with a little pains. Any dry 
land with sweet pasturage is suitable for the 
sheep, and no animal better repays the care 
and food which is devoted to them. Their 
wool is valuable always, as a commercial 
article, if not for household consumpticn, 
and no flesh is more palatable, healthful, nu- 
tritious and timely at the country table, from 
the lamb at two months to the mature wether 
at two years of age. The sheep. is a timid 
creature, fearful of everything, even to the 
smallest dog, or a cat, and wherever kept, 
they should be secured from annoyance or 
fright from anything that may worry or de- 
stroy them. Their main enemy in compact, 
thickly-settled neighborhoods, is the dog. 
Heedless people are very apt to keep a 
worthless cur or two running wild about 
their premises, and the creatures, in their 
nocturnal exeursions, are quite apt to light 
on the first sheep-fold at hand, and commit 
a most reckless slaughter. Such outrages 
will ever be the case until these lawless per- 
sons learn better than to keep the nuisances, 
or the laws are made stringent enough to 
punish the dog-owners in a round penalty 
for the ravages they commit. Even, how- 
ever, with such pests in the neighborhood, 
on a well-regulated farm of a few acres only, 
sheep may be kept to advantage. 

We once knew a retired sea-captain who 
had some twenty acres of land, on which he 
resided, immediately adjoining the principal 
street of a very considerable New-England 
town, and many years kept a small flock of 
beautiful Merinos in his paddocks, Winter 
and Summer. They were always in sight 
from the street while in pasture, and grazed 
as securely and peacefully just over the 
stout stone wall which separated them from 
the continual passers-by, as if they were so 
many cows. They had a close shed where 
they could be fastened in every night, and 
no accident occurred in the many years that 
we knew them. They were a hobby of the 
liberal and wealthy gentleman who kept 
them, and in fine weather he was every day 
more or less among them. They were gen- 
tle as so many chickens, and would leap and 
play around him, and follow his footsteps 
wherever he chose to lead them. Being 
choice specimens of their race, they were 
attractive to all sheep-admirers who passed, 
and the country farmers were always ready 
to buy his surplus rams and ewes to add to 
and improve their own flocks at home ; and 
thus, while indulging his hobby, regardless 
of profit, the sheep really paid him more 
than their expenses. We mention this in- 
stance to show that sheep may be kept al- 
most anywhere with land enough and a little 
care. 

As utility and economy, however, are to 
be connected with pretty much all of the 
animal kind kept on our country places, in 
selecting our sheep, we should keep those 
varieties only which are best suited to the 





uses of the table. ‘The common long-legged 
gaunt-bodied things which many farmers 
keep are worthless for the purposes we are 
discussing. They have little good flesh on 
their bones, their wool is of small value, and 
they are so restless and mischievous in jump- 
ing that they are little less than a nuisance 
anywhere. They certainly have no business 
on a well-kept place, and if nothing better 
than such brutes can be had, we would have 
no sheep at all. Yet there is no dificulty in 
getting sheep suitable for table uses and of 
quiet habits, easy to keep, and beautiful ob- 
jects to look upon. These are of the Long- 
wooled varieties, passing under the denomi- 
nations of Cotswold, Leicester, Lincoln, or 
other foreign local names; or the Middle- 
wooled, commonly called Southdown. The 
long-wooled varieties are chiefly of one dis- 
tinctive breed, with large bodies, compactly 
built, taking on heavy carcasses of flesh of 
extraordinary fatness, with a heavy fleece of 
long and rather coarse wool. They are clean- 
limbed, very white, with small, clean faces, 
quiet and gentle in habit, prolific in breeding, 
and take on flesh, when well fed, with ease 
and rapidity. Their flesh, too, is choice and 
delicate, but in full-grown animals, too much 
inclined to fat for stomachs any way deli- 
cate. The lambs, however, are superb, 
large, fat and delicious, and fit for the table 
at an early age. To those who like a large, 
strong sheep, they are the thing for your 
place. 

The Southdown is a smaller animal, with 
a compact, well-knit body, dark brown, al- 
most black face and legs, of beautiful pro- 
portions, with finer-grained, well-marbled 
flesh, and every way the beau-ideal of the 
mutton sheep. They are not so white as the 
long-wooled, but equally handsome and at- 
tractive in their appearance. They will live 
on closer pasture, and thrive, even where 
the others will barely live. They also ma- 
ture rather earlier, are quite as prolific, and 
gentle in their habits. Our people, in reality, 
know little or nothing of the excellence of 
Southdown mutton. Its steaks and “ sad- 
dies” are equal to the best venison, furnish- 
ing, moreover, its Own gravies, which the 
venison, in most cases, does not; and for a 
“chop,” nothing can equal it. The most 
sensitive stomach can digest Southdown 
mutton, and nothing is more nutritious. We 
Americans, in fact, know little about mutton 
as an economical food any way. The poor, 
flabby, stringy stuff mostly sold in our mark- 
ets as mutton, in carcasses of thirty to fifty 
pounds weight, and by which we judge the 
general quality of mutton, is not the arti- 
cle furnished by the Cotswold or the South- 
down, but little of which we get at all, while 
they who understand what true mutton is, 
and keep it on their grounds, or know where 
to procure it, enjoy its luxury in the highest 
perfection ; and all country dwellers, with a 
little pains, can cultivate their own small 
flocks if they choose. It is not necessary 
here to go into elaborate directions for the 
rearing or care of sheep. Those who keep 
them can obtain all such information in de- 
tail by purchasing almost any of the popular 
works on sheep-culture at the bookstores, 








or consulting some agricultural work in 
their own libraries. 

We have treated the sheep in our re- 
marks solely as an economical creature; 
but they have a value of another kind to 
many who enjoy the pleasures and recrea- 
tions of country life, quite as attractive in 
their pleasant companionship, and as objects 
of ornament to the grounds. In a wide 
lawn or park, where the trees are grown 
beyond their reach, nothing lends a greater 
charm to a picture of innocence and repose 
than a group of sheep quietly reposing under 
a shade, or nibbling their food miscellane- 
ously over the grounds. They amuse the 
children, and a pet lamb, next to the “ pony,” 
is the summum-bonum of a little boy’s or 
girl’s attachment. No creature is so confi- 
ding, so fearless, so companionable, as a pet 
lamb, and nothing half so innocent. Almost 
every year we have, either by accident or 
casualty,one or more of them, and when 
there are no young children to share their 
gambols, they follow our herdsman, Charley, 
and his little black and tan terriers, all over 
the fields, as he looks after his stock or other 
duties on the farm. We have frequent 
occasions to cross a considerable body of 
water adjoining the place, and as the herds- 
man often plays the oarsman in the Summer 
season, not only the dogs, but a lamb or two 
leap into the boat as it leaves the shore, and 
take their ride across the water and back in 
good companionship and great apparent en- 
joyment. They lie down together, drink 
their milk from the same dish, and are good 
friends everywhere, until arriving at the 
stage of sheephood in the Autumn, the “ cas 
sets” are turned out with the flock, among 
which they soon find themselves at home, 


but ever retaining their confiding love to- 
wards their early protectors. Add the sheep 
to your other farm companions, if you can. 


ROOT CROPS. 


enintapie 

Are our readers fully sensible of the value 
of root crops? Are they mindful, just now, 
to have the ground well prepared for them, 
the seed well selected and properly sowed ? 
Potatoes will undoubtedly be planted in 
abundance; but there may be a neglect of 
carrots, turnips, beets, parsneps, vegetable 
oysters, &c. Remember how valuable many 
of these roots are as Winter fodder for 
horses and cattle. They may be kept quite 
fresh through the Winter, by burying them 
in heaps out of doors, or by storing them in 
the cellar, in sand. We prefer, however, to 
leave a portion of our parsneps and vege- 
table oysters in the open ground till Spring : 
when newly dug from the garden, they have 
a freshness and sweetness which those 
housed in the cellar do not possess. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of all 
these crops, except turnips, which may pro- 
fitably wait a few weeks. Sow thickly, in 
drills, thinning out the plants as they grow, 
leaving them plenty of room to develop them- 
selves on every side. No success need be 
expected, unless the ground is made rich, 
and kept free from weeds throughout the 
Summer. No weed should be allowed to get 
more than an inch high ; after that, the labor 
of exterminating them is almost doubled, 
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MECHANICAL PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


—_—o—— 
NO. Il.—ABOUT DRAINING. 

As we have before stated, next to getting 
a soil into the requisite state of fineness, 
that it may furnish a suitable bed or medium 
fur the roots of plants, we consider under- 
draining the most important auxilliary to 
success in soil culture. We hope to make 
this matter so plain as to carry conviction 
to the minds of all who read these articles. 
But we shall be met at the outset, as well as 
further on, with the objection that “it costs 
too much.” Let us therefore first inquire 
whether it will be likely ro pay to expend 
ten, fifteen, or even thirty dollars upon a 
single acre, for it will in many cases cost 
the latter sum to thoroughly drain a single 
acre. 

Take as an illustration a farm midway 
between the East and the West, and worth 
in the market, say only $40 per acre. We 
will suppose an acre of this land with a 
slight manuring produces now an average 
crop of forty bushels of corn, worth one year 
with another, say 50 cents per bushel. The 
account with two acres will stand about 


thus : 
Interest on two acres, at 7 percent................ $5 60 
BO i bo. once case ccvciccbeciees sec csetss soceseecos 40 


Plantinggharrowing and manuring, at $6 per acre, 12 00 
Planting, hoeing and harvesting, at $6 per acre.... 12 00 


SUNIL Us. civig'c's caberebed sr acmsgucnors Cheeses cles $30 00 
60 bushels of corn at 50 cents..........eeeeseeeeees 40 00 
Profits On twWO ACTES......00.56 ssrcceecesecese $10 00 
Net profit per acre...... 2.2.22. -sseeeeees sees a OO 


Now let us suppose that one acre be sold 
at the market price ($40), and the whole 
proceeds be added to the remaining acre, in 
such improvements as draining, subsoiling, 
&c. ; and suppose that by the improvement 
thus made the average yield of corn is raised 
to only 60 bushels per acre. How wili the 
account then stand? As the land will be 
worked even more easily after the improve- 
ments, none of the expenses per acre for 
cultivation will be increased, except a 
trifling addition for harvesting a larger crop. 
The account will then stand: 


Interest on one acre, costing $80, at 7 per cent...... $5 60 
I< Py die teinc os <Seaevctnecces chedassoueabe 40 
Plowing, harrowing and manuring, as before....... 6 00 
Planting, hoeing and harvesting..........seee.see- 6 00 

it: catia auilige Sbatkiae 108 Oe ee $18 00 
60 bushels of corn at 50 Cents.......cccccsescrscees 30 00 

Net proGt per aCre,.....2.ccccceccscescecccsec $12 00 


Here is one-fifth, or 20 per cent. more 
profit on one acre than on two above. This 
is below the true estimate. There are very 
few soils in the country on which the ave- 
rage yield cannot be doubled by such an 
outlay in judicious improvements. Accord- 
ing to these figures, 50 acres of the im- 
proved land will yield a profit of $600, 
while it would require 120 acres of the un- 
improved land to yield the same amount of 
profit. We say nothing of the increased 
cost of fencing the larger surface, nor of the 
additional care, &c., required. 

‘“‘ But,” says the incredulous reade , “ this 
looks very well upon paper; to attain this 
end in practice is another thing.” Well, our 
aim is to show that just such improvements 
are not only practicable, but that to engage 








the farmers in our country should do, and 
must do, if they will attain the highest suc- 
cess, or, in other words, eultivate their land 
to the greatest profit. And we will here re- 
mark, that precisely the same principles ap- 
ply to small areas as to large—to gardens as 
well as to farms. But we ask no one to take 

a mere tpse dixit—a bare assertion. Let us 

look carefully and candidly into the whys, 

the wherefores, and the modes of doubling 
the product of our farms without increasing 
the after cost per acre for cultivation. 

By a thoroughly under-drained plot of land, 
we understand one that has a set of open 
channels passing through it, from 24 to 4 
feet below its surface. These channels 
admit water into them throughout their 
whole length, and have outlets and a fall 
sufficient to carry off whatever runs into 
them. The channels or drains are placed 
near enough together, say 2 to 4 rods 
apart, to carry off all surplus water at any 
time falling upon the soil, or running into 
it from higher lands, and thus they keep 
the whole soil comparatively dry as low 
down as their bed (24 to 4 feet from the 
surface), And, lastly, the lower ends of 
them are always open, so that when they 
are not filled with running water, the air 
can enter freely, and passing along them, 
circulate up through the soil, and escape 
from the surface. 

Without stopping to inquire how to secure 
such channels or under-drains, of the best 
kind, and in the most economical manner, 
let us first inquire what will be their natu- 
ral, obvious effect upon a soil thus fitted out. 

Ist. The soil will be kept free from stand- 

ing water, and will be ready to work much 
earlier in Spring. When the frost is out of 
the ground, the surplus water will at once 
be drawn off, and the plow can be started. 
As the work can begin a week or two earlier 
in the Spring, it will be less crowded, and 
less man and team force will be required to 
till a given number of acres. With the ab- 
sence of water, the soil will be warmed 
much sooner, and a week at least can be 
gained in planting corn, for example, which 
is very often enough to save it from an Au- 
tumnal frost, even if its growth were not 
more rapid on such a soil. The average 
gain of time upon at least three-fourths of 
farms, even those considered dry, will be 
equivalent to moving them from one hun- 
dred to two hundred miles southward. 

2nd. Winter crops, wheat, rye and grass, 
growing on a soil thus kept comparatively 
dry, will not be killed by frosts of Winter. 

Why? Dry solid bodies, like soils, do not 

greatly contract and expand in freezing, 

while water, or wet soils, do expand greatly. 

As we have stated previously, eight quarts 

of water, or eight quarts of wet soil, will ex- 

pand to nine quarts in freezing solid, while 
the expansion of the same amount of a merely 
moist soil is but slightly perceptible. It is 
this expansion and contraction of wet soils 
that breaks and tears the fibrous roots of 
wheat and grass, and Winter-kills them, or 
heaves them out of the ground. On the 
thoroughly drained soil, as described above, 





in them is just what three out of four of al 





such effects will not be experienced. 


3d. A thoroughly drained soil, with the 
water channels open for the circulation of 
air, is actually damper, or more moist, in the 
hot, dry weather of Summer, than those not 
so prepared. Why? For the same reason 
that the surface of a tumbler of cold water 
is covered with dampness on a dry, hot day. 
The air always contains some watery vapor, 
which is condensed upon a body colder than 
the air itself. This is the case with the 
tumbler of cold water. Now, as the soil is 
always colder than the air, in adry, hot day, 
the air passing into the drains, and up 
through the soil, will give up its watery 
vapor and moisture to the cooler soii, just 
as it does to the cool surface of the tumbler. 
The water from this source alone is suffi- 
cient to sustain crops through the severest 
drouth. There will always be a free upward 
circulation of air from the drains. The 
sun’s rays heating the surface of the earth, 
will produce an upward current of air, just 
as surely as fire in a stove or chimney will 
cause the heated, rarified, lighter air to as- 
cend, producing a “draught.” In the drains, 
if they be deep, the air will not only ascend 
through the soil immediately above them, 
but it will spread out on each side, as the 
upward current is produced at every point 
of the surface, and thus draws the air from 
the drains laterally through every point. 
We thus see that a thoroughly drained soil 
is not only dryer in wet weather, but is 
actually moister during a drouth. 

4th. We showed, in a previous article, 
(see page 54, middle column,) that most soils, 
not exposed freely to air, contain more or 
less of poisonous materials, in the presence 
of which plant roots will not flourish. The 
clearing out of water and the admission of 
air in its place, in an underdrained soil, is a 
direct method of destroying these poisons. 

5th. In asoil thus freed from stagnant 
water, and from poisons, and rendered 
warmer, the roots of plants will go down 
much deeper, and spread wider, and not only 
be out of reachof drouth, but also, from their 
greater extent, draw a much larger amount 
of nutriment. : 

6th. Manures are rendered more effective. 
When the lower soil is filled with standing 
water, much of that falling in the form of 
rain and snow runs off over and through 
the surface, carrying away large quantities 
of manure and vegetable matter. Witness 
the dark-colored streams during, and after a 
rain or thaw. Those muddy brooks and 
rivulets are loaded with rich manures. The 
Mississippi River annually carries and de- 
posites in the Gulf near its mouth, a small 
continent of dark, rich mud, gathered from 
the feeding rivulets all over the valley of 
the stream. Our brooks, and rills, and 
ditches, exhibit the same thing on a smaller 
scale. But in an underdrained field water 
sinks down into the under channels, and 
flows out in a clear, limpid stream, like 
spring water. The soil strains or leaches 
out the fertilizing materials, and holds them 
stored for the growing crops. 

We will not stop to discuss the effects 
upon climate and health produced by thus 








draining a farm, or a number of them lying 
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adjacent. Would not agues and chills and 
kindred diseases be far less frequent ? 

Other reasons for underdraining might be 
given, and will be noticed incidentally ; but 
are not those named above enough to show 
why a field that will average but 40 bushels 
of corn per acre should average 60 bushels 
after simply draining it thoroughly? Is it 
not reasonable to suppose there would be 
even a greater difference than this ? 

Taking it for granted that this fact is es- 
tablished, we shall hereafter discuss two 
points, viz.: 

Ist. What soils need draining ? 

2d. What are the best modes of performing 
this operation in different localities ? 


CARROTS AS A FIELD CROP. 


We have frequently adverted to this crop 
in our past volumes, and with every passing 
year of our experience with it, in the field, 
and in the root-bin, we are more fully cen- 
vinced that the carrot is to be the root of 
the American farm. We are not certain but 
it will yet fill the place here which the turnip 
fills in England for stock feeding. The turnip 
sometimes does admirably with us, but can 
never be so uniformly successful in our hot, 
dry climate, as under the moist skies of 
Britain. The carrot can be planted earlier, 
and get a good start before the Summer 
drouth comes on. The yield, judging from 
our experiments, is fully equal to the yield 
of turnips under the same treatment, and 
the root is more highly relished by stock, 
and, we think, more nutritious. They are 
admirably adapted to fe:ding horses, and 
they keep much better in the Spring than 
turnips. We have frequently had them in 
good condition for feeding as late as June. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

If large crops of twelve or fifteen hundred 
bushels to the acre are to be expected, good 
land must be taken, and it must be made 
still richer by large applications of manure. 
The wants of the plant are a foot of surface 
soil thoroughly disintegrated, and enriched 
with fine compost or well-rotted manure. 
Whaté@ver be the depth of the plowing, the 
tilth of the soil should be very fine, and 
after the harrow has been used, we think it 
pays to go over the whole with a garden 
rake, removing all clods and small cobble 
stones. In smooth, sandy soils, this might 
not be necessary. But it facilitates after- 
culture very much to have a smooth sur- 
face. The seed should be put in with a 
seed-sower, and we have always found it 
advantageous to drill in manure with the 
seed. For this purpose we have used a good 
quality of dissolved unburned bones. The 
distance of the drills must depend somewhat 
upon the mode of culture you mean to pur- 
aue. If you rely upon the horse and culti- 
vator, they should not be nearer than twenty 
inches, If you depend upon the scuffle-hoe 
for removing weeds, as we do, they may be 
planted fourteen inches apart. 

CULTIVATION. 

This should commence as soon as the 
plants are up. Push the hoe as near to the 
rows as possible, cutting up all weeds, and 
loogening the soil. When the plants are 





two or three inches high, thin out, leaving 
them from four to six inches apart. Itis a 
common error to neglect weeding and thin- 
ning too long. The hoe should be kept busy 
during the Summer, and the whole strength 
of the soil go to the support of the roots you 
mean to harvest. 
VARIBTIES. 

We have cultivated both the white Bel- 
gian and the yellow Altringham, and have 
not been able to discover the advantage 
claimed for the Belgian, that it yields a 
larger crop. It grows more out of the 
ground, but has never grown as large as the 
Altringham with us, and the quality is cer- 
tainly inferior. We decidedly prefer the 
long yellow carrot, and this with a careful 
selection of seed for a series of years will 
give crops large enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man. Do not fail to sow a piece of 
carrots the last of May. 


POTATOES. 


able 
EXPRRIMENTS WITH SIX VARIETIES. 

Last season we made a careful compara- 
tive trial of the following six kinds of Pota- 
toes, viz: Ash Leaf Kidney, Prince Albert, 
Early June, Sovereign, Mammoth Nutmeg 
and Dykeman’s. Only a small plot was 
taken with a view to make everything as 
uniform as possible. The seed potatoes of 
each kind were selected as uniform in size, 
number of eyes, &c., as was practible, and 
the soil all alike, and manured equally with 
a little bone sawings in the hill, and a sub- 
sequent uniform watering from the reser- 
voir of house slops described in June last. 
Every care was takento treat all exactly 
alike. They were planted May 12th, and 
dug October 2nd. Six hills of each kind 
carefully weighed gave the following result : 





Ash Leaf Kidneys ..12 lbs.|Sovereigns........... 92 lbs. 
Prince Alberts........ 13 “ |Mammoth Nutmegs..8; “ 
Barly Junes......<.0« 12} “ |Dykeman’s.......... » * 


The cooking qualities were tried soon 
after digging and the following notes made : 

The Kidney’s.—Small size, resembling the 
Lady Finger variety; yellow flesh; free 
from decay; boiled mealy, even to the 
smallest. 

Prince Albert.—Egg shaped ; smooth skin ; 
white ; cooked quickly and were white and 
mealy when done; entirely free from rot. 
The most satisfactory of the six kinds. 

Early June—T hough planted too late these 
were doubtless too long in the ground and 
showed considerable decay; in size fair to 
large ; though boiled quickly, they appeared 
water soaked. 

Sovereign—Size above medium; round; 
yellowish white; affected with dry rot 
somewhat; boiled mealy; flavor pleasant ; 
quite yellow after boiling. 

Mammoth Nutmeg.—This variety, though 
lauded so highly by those having a monop- 
oly of the seed at first, proved the most 
unsatisfactory of the six tried, both on ac- 
count of small yieldand rapid decay partic- 
ularly after digging; medium size; nearly 
round in form; yellowish white color; the 
few sound tubers cooked and ate well. 

Dykeman.—Medium size ; round form ; 
white with pink eyes; cooked tolerably 





mealy and of fair flavor. 


On the whole we give the decided prefer- 
ence to the Prince Albert, and should plant 
this but from the present difficulty of obtain- 
ing seed. 





“TOMATO CULTURE. 


The cultivation of this vegetable is com- 
paratively recent in this country. Thirty 
years ago it was hardly known, except in 
the gardens of the curious, and among those 
seafaring people whose business had led 
them to the West Indies, and to South 
American ports. It has been much longer 
established in France and Spain, and was 
introduced into those countries from their 
South American possessions, where it origi- 
nated. Thousands of acres are cultivated to 
supply the demands of our large cities, and 
so abundant is the yield of the vines, that in 
their season they are among the cheapest of 
vegetables. They are also made into cat- 
sup, pickles, sliced and dried for Winter use, 
and lately it has become common to seal 
them up in cans, in which they preserve 
their flavor admirably, and can be had fresh 
and good the year round. 

There are numerous varieties, of which 
the large smooth red is the most popular for 
market, and the Mammoth much the best 
flavor for family use. This we have raised 
several years, and have frequently had them 
two pounds in weight. The plant will per- 
petuate itself in the garden, unless pains are 
taken to destroy it. But this is a careless 
method of growing them, and they deterior- 
ate in size and quality, unless the seeds of 
the best fruit are saved and planted. 

They are commonly forced by planting 
single seeds in-pots in February, and putting 
them out the last of May, already in blos- 
som. The pot is then well filled with roots, 
and as none are broken in turning them oat, 
they push along rapidly, and give fruit in 
July. These potted plants are to be had of 
the market gardeners ai this season, and a 
dozen of them will supply a common family. 

For the main crop for pickling and for 
preserving in cans, seed» sown the first of 
this month will mature sufficiently early. 
When the plants are put out about four feet 
apart, they should have frequent hoeings, 
and the leaders should be headed in, to 
facilitate the forming and ripening of the 
fruit. Most of the blossoms are put out 
within two feet of the roots, and the short- 
ening-in of the plant forces its energies to 
fruit-bearing. The fruit will be larger under 
this treatment, and wil] be some days earlier. 

Some cultivators lay brush down for the 
vines to run on, and others tie them up upon 
a lattice. We think both these methods re- 
tard the ripening. The heat of the earth in 
August is of great service in maturing this 
fruit. The early plants should have a south- 
ern exposure under a fence or wall. 

This crop when it fiist comes to market, 


bears a high price, selling for four and five 
dollars a basket. It soon falls to a dollar or 
less, and not unfrequently becomes a drug 
at any price. The enormous quantities that 
are now preserved for Wintér use in cans, 
and manufactured into catsups and pickles, 
cannot fail to affect prices, and make them 





@ paying crop. 
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HEDGES. the country, and, in many places, are found to| fence. For ornamental purposes, to conceal 
—-— suffer less from the vicissitudes of the climate 


A good hedge is a good thing. Men 
have thought so for several thousand years. 
A great while ago, “a certain householder 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round 
about.” A long while ago, Homer tells 
us that “ when Ulysses returned from Troy 
to his father Laertes, after many years 
absence, the good old man had sent his 
servants into the woods to gather young 
thorns for forming hedges, and while occupying 
himself in preparing the ground to receive them, 
his son asked him, ‘‘ Why, being now so far ad. 
vanced in years, he would put himself to the 
fatigue of planting that which he was never 
likely to enjoy?” Laertes, taking him for a 
stranger, gently replied: ‘I plant against my son 
Ulysses comes home.”’ Hedges form an impor- 
tant feature in every ancient rural scene which 
painting or poetry has transmitted to us. The 
literature of England, especially, abounds in allu- 
sions to them. 

We think hedges are as desirable now as they 
ever were. They have not yet been planted as 
extensively in this country as in Europe, partly 
because of the abundance and cheapness of fenc- 
ing timber, and partly because hedge plants have 
not yet been found exactly suited to our soil and 
varying climate. But the time has now come 
when fencing material, both of wood and stone, 
is expensive, ang in some parts of the country 
difficult to obtain. This is the case especially on 
the Western prairies. Wooden fences, more- 
over, are continually decaying, and require no 
little ‘time and money to keep them in repair. 
For gardens and orchards, they are not a suffi- 
cient protection against thieving boys, pigs and 
poultry. .They are objectionable, also, on the 
score of taste, while nothing is so beautiful for 
ts purpose, as a verdant, well-kept hedge. 
‘When a hedge is once grown,” says Downing, 

the small trouble of annual trimming costs not 
a whit more (does it not cost less?) than the ave- 
rage expense of repairs on a wooden fence, and 
then it is an everlasting fence, its freshness 
and verdure are renewed with every vernal re- 
turn of the flower and leaf.” Supposing our 
readers somewhat interested in the subject, we 
will now give a few notes on the plants princi- 
pally used for hedges in this country. 

Hawruorn.—It was but natural that we should 
cherish a strong preference for this plant, asso- 
ciated as it has always been with the farms and 
gardens of our father-land. It is, moreover, a 
beautiful shrub, grows rapidly and compactly, and 
is 80 well armed with thorns that it answers, in 
this respect, most purposes of a strong fence. A 
full-grown hedge can be formed with it in five 
years. When planted in good soil, not wet, and 
not. very rich, it grows well for several seasons, 
and promises to make a good hedge. But very 
often, after the labor of five or six years has been 
expended on it, and it stands a smooth, verdant 
wall, the just pride of its owner, insects fall upon 
its leaves and branches, or the borer attacks its 
roots, and it is virtually destroyed. The entire 
hedge may not perish, but it dies out in sections, 
leaving unsightly gaps here and there, to be filled 
up with still more unsightly boards, rails, or dead 
brush. We know of a single township where the 
loss of hawthorn hedges by a sudden attack of in- 
sects was estimated to have been greater than if 
all the dwellings had been attacked by fire. Beau- 
tiful and excellent as this plant is in most re- 
spects, we fear it cannot be relied upon as a per- 
manent, unfailing fence. 

Newoastiz, Wasuineton, anv Cocksrur Txorns, 
—These plants have been tried in various paris of 


than the English Hawthorn. Yet the same radi- 
cal defect attaches to them as to all plants of the 
same natural order (the apple, thorn, &c.), viz. : 
they are subject to assaults of the borer. Who 
among our readers will immortalize himself by 
devising some means of exterminating this pest ? 

Berserry.—This will make a tolerable hedge, 
if well-managed when young. It is hardly stub- 
born enough to turn cattle. Its tendency to sucker 
is an objection to it. The opinion, quite prevalent 
in some quarters, that it causes blight or mildew 
on grain crops growing near it, is groundless. 

Siser1an CraB.—This is a member of the apple 
family, and is often planted as a small ornamental 
tree, desirable both for its flowers and fruit. It is 
not a thorn tree, exactly, but when pruned, its 
branclf@s become stiff and crabbed, so much so as 
to furnish a formidable resistance to the attacks 
of man or beast. It needs shearing only once in 
a year, and takes good care of itself the rest of 
the time. In the Spring, its flowers are quite 
ornamental, and in the Fall, its fruit is hardly 
less so. 

CuEROKEE Rose.—For the Southern States, this 
forms a good hedge. We have seen it when in 
full bloom, and shall not soon forget the splendid 
floral spectacle it presented, and the fragrance 
with which it filled the air. It is well equipped 
with sturdy thorns. Wo to the man or beast that 
attempts to get over or through a hedge formed of 
it! Unfortunately, it is too tender for Northern 
Winters. 

Honey Locusr.—For a farm hedge, this will 
answer a good purpose. The principal objections 
to it are, that it grows too rampant, requires fre- 
quent pruning and splashing, and, at best, is 
coarse and straggling. For an outside barrier, 
where ornament is of no account, it is well worthy 
of trial. 

Osace Orance.—Here, we have one of the 
most popular hedge-plants in America. It is 
clothed with glossy and beautiful foliage; it 
grows as freely asa willow, bears the shears well, 
and is armed with a regiment of thorns. It does not 
suffer from attacks of the borer or insects. It has 
been planted extensively at the West, and in most 
localities is said to answer every purpose of a farm- 
hedge. By many cultivators, it is feared that it 
will not prove sufficiently hardy for the Northern 
States. Above 40° or 41° North latitude, it is 
badly cut down in Winter. Being a native of Ar- 
kansas, this is not to be wondered at. On the 
other hand, it is contended that if the soil is well 
drained, the plant will prove hardy enough as far 
North as Vermont. What if the tops are a little 
frost-bitten, it does no harm, and only saves so 
much Jabor in the Spring pruning. Jack Frost 
works for nothing. Its friends are enthusiastic in 
its praise, declaring that, if well trammed, it grows 
hardier every year, and that wherever the Isabella 
grape or the peach ripens, it will make the best 
hedge in the world: it is unrivalled in the density 
and stubbornness of its branczes and thorns; the 
smallest bird cannot fly through it ; horses, mules, 
cows, sheep, and unruly boys who wish an un- 
broken skin, are glad to keep on their own side of 
it. Our own opinion is, that it will prove a good 
hedge-plant for the Middle and Western States, at 
least in the milder portions of those States, but 
it cannot be relied upon for Northern latitudes. 

Privet.—In this plant we have the material for 
making a very handsome screen. It grows easily 
from seeds or cuttings, is perfectly hardy, and free 
from insects. Its buds push out early in Spring, 
and its leaves hang on until mid-Winter, making 
it almost an evergreen. It lacks thorns, and 


wooden palings, or to divide gardens and pleasure 
grounds, it is very desirable. 

Bucxrnorn.—Have we here a perfect hedge- 
plant for the Northern States? Some think so. 
That it is hardy, no one doubts. It grows in all 
kinds of soil; does not sucker; is not, to our 
knowledge, liable to insects or any kind of dis- 
ease ; grows rapidly, and yet needs clipping but 
once in a year, and it lives toa goodold age. The 
only objection brought against it is, that it is not 
sufficiently thorny to turn cattle of every descrip- 
tion. Indeed, it has very few thorns when young, 
but these increase with the age of the plant, and 
in proportion to the frequency of the shearing. 
The flavor of its leaves is so offensive to cattle, 
that they never wish to taste it a second time. 
Mice will not gnaw its bark. It grows under the 
shade and drip of trees better than most other 
hedge-plants. 

Evercreens ror Hepexs.—Our space will not 
permit us to speak in detail of these, nor of a few 
other deciduous hedge-plants sometimes used, 
such. as the Beech, Hornbeam, Japan Quince, 
Prickly Ash, European Bramble, &c. There can 
be no more beautiful.screen to divide ornamental 
grounds than the Hemlock; the Arbor Vite and 
Red Cedar are also excellent for the same pur- 
pose, but neither of them will prove a sufficient 
defence against cattle. If a thick row of these 
trees is strengthened by a wire fence on the ex- 
posed side, it will make a good protection. It is 
contended by some experienced hedge-growers 
from Northern Europe, that the Norway Spruce, 
planted two feet apart, and well sheared, will 
make as good a hedge as the Hawthorn. It is so 
used in Denmark. They are set out when young, 
one foot or eighteen inches apart, in single rows, 
and kept pruned to about five feet high, and they 
give perfect satisfaction. Why should not this 
plant have a fair trial in this country? It is now 
raised from seed, and imported in large quanti- 
ties, and can be bought at a moderate price. If 
the American Holly were not so difficult to grow 
and manage, we should hope much from it as a 
hedge-plant. Its stiff and thorny leaves would 
make it impenetrable, and its beauty both. of leaf 
and berry, in Winter as well as Summer, would 
recommend it to universal adoption. Experi- 
ments are now being tried with it in various parts 
of the country, and when the results are known, 
we shall hasten to chronicle them. 


CLOVER.SEED—PLASTER, 


Mr. Henry Bidwell, of Ohio, writes: 

On the 5th of last July, I cut 15 acres of grass 
—red clover, with a sprinkling of Timothy— 
gathering 43 two-horse wagon loads, which we 
estimated at aton each. The ground is a mod- 
erately heavy loam, which was seeded with clo- 


ver and timothy, upon Winter wheat, in the 
Spring of 1855, and pastured after harvest. Last 
Spring, (1856,) I sowed four bushels of Plaster of 
Paris to the acre, as a top-dressing. One strip 
through the centre of the field, a rod in width, 
was left unplastered. On this plot the clover was 
scarcely two-thirds as large as on the other por- 
tions. The hay was stacked by itself, the outside 
of the stack being finished off with straight Timo- 
thy hay. We have just sold the hay, by weight, 
at $9 perton of 2,000 pounds, and received 
$364 50 for the 404 tons, or $24 30 per acre. 
But Iam not done with that field yet. The 
cattle were not allowed to run upon it, and in 
September I cut the afier-math, or second-growth, 
for seed, and threshed out 58 bushels and three 
pecks of excellent clover seed, which we sold 
three weeks since for $7 25 per bushel, or $426, 
being equal to $28 40 per acre, and making the 
total cash product $52 70 per acre for one year. 
I value the clover straw left after threshing out 
the seed, as worth at least $2 30 per acre, which 
giver a gross product of $55 per acre. I estimate 
that $10 per acre will cover the expense of hay- 
making, threshing the seed, &c., but, inclading 
the cost of the plaster sown, we will call it $16 
per acre, which leaves a net profit of ea: 
acre, equivalent to 10 per cent. on $400. You 
can put this down as one answer to the oft-re- 
peated inquiry “ Will Farming Pay ?” 

P. S +! should add that on the portion left un- 
plastered, the deficiency in the yield of clover seed 











therefore cannot be relied upon for an outside 


was still more marked than ia the firsi hay catting. 
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AYRES’ WATER ELEVATOR. 
sition 

An apparatus adapted to wells or resor- 
voirs, by which the various farm animals 
will draw their own water at such times and 
in such quantities as may be needed, is a 
thing much to be desired, and several at- 
tempts have been made to meet this want. 
We have until recently seen no one, how- 
ever, which did not appear to have radical 
defects. An advertisement in our March 
number called our attention to a recent in- 
vention of Mr. Jared A. Ayres, a teacher in 
the Institute for Deaf Mutes in Hartford, 
Conn., and we have carefully examined a 
working model with much satisfaction. We 
present herewith an engraving which will 
show its form and mode of action: 

The cow approaching the well depresses 


a platform which is attached by a small pul- | 
ley to the axle of the large wheel <A, turn- | 


ing it round and drawing up the bucket B. 
The bucket is guided by. the small rodsr r. 


The coiled spring a checks the sudden ele-— 
vation of the bucket as it reaches the top. | 
By giving a greater or less fall to the plat- | 
form, or increasing or diminishing the differ- 


ence between the large and small pulleys 
upon the same axle, the apparatus can be 
adapted to deep or shallow wells. A valve 
to the spout is opened by a little lever 
striking against the cross piece D. A valve 
in the bottom of the bucket admits the water 
from beneath as the bucket descends. One 
valuable peculiarity of this bucket is an ar- 
rangement by which the bucket is emptied 
of a part of its contents, proportioned to the 
weight of the animal pressing upon the plat- 
form, so that while a single sheep, for ex- 
ample, will raise say a quart, or two quarts 
of water, as may be desired, an animal 
weighing ten times as much will raise ten or 
twenty quarts. We have not space to note 
several other particulars, such as the ar- 
rangements to prevent any interference 
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from frost. Wecommend the apparatus to 
the attention of our readers. Further in- 
formation and ful! particulars may be ob- 
tained by addressing the proprietor, Henry 
A. Dyer, Esq., at Hartford, Conn., as noted 
in Our advertising columns. . 


ANOTHER JOB IN THE WHEAT FIBLDS, 


———e 





We are often tempted to head each page 
of our paper with the old-fashioned but ex- 
pressive adage: “A stitch in time saves 
nine”—sometimes ninety-nine. This morn- 
ing (April 13), in a “country ramble,” we 
had occasion to cross a wheat-field, and in- 
stinctively, or perhaps from force of early 
| habit, we pulled up and carried with us nine 
| separate bunches or roots of “cockle,” as 
| we have beenaccustomed tocall it. (We for- 








get its botanical name, and do not know that 
it is called by any other than cockle from 
Maine to Texas.) The delay necessary to 
take up these nine roots may have been two 
minutes. The whole time occupied in cross- 
ing the field and pulling the roots certainly 
did not exceed nine minutes. Query. Would 
not the proprietor of that field—who, by-the- 
way, assured us that it was “ very clean of 
foul stuff ”’—find it time well laid out to send 
aman or boy over the whole wheat-plot to 
pull up all the cockle roots, which are very 
easily seen at this season? We are sure it 
would. We have followed the plan from 
boyhood. When less than twelve years old, 
one part of our Spring work was to go over 
twenty-five to fifty acres of wheat ard pull 
up all the cockle. As we sowed clean seed, 
three to four acres a day was not considered 
a hard task. Is it not worth a month’s work 
of a boy to clear fifty acres of this pest? 
But at the same time with the cockle pull- 
ing, we carried a two-inch chisel fitted with 
a long handle, with which we dug up all the 
red dock roots we could find, and also any 
stray thistles and mulleins that showed 
their heads. With the narrow blade, it is 
easy to take out the deep roots of these 
plants without greatly disturbing the adja- 
cent wheat roots. Wheat-growers, try this 
cheap method of clearing your fields, and 
you will soon find a decided improvement 
in the marketable quality of your grain. 
Nothing lessens the value of wheat more 
than those black little seeds of the cockle 
plant. Two or three successive weedings 
of the above kind will nearly eradicate this 
pest. But a word for the boys. Pulling 
cockle, like pulling potato vines, is hard on 
the back, though it operates in time better 
than any “strengthening plaster.” Make 
the work for the boys as light as may be, 
'and make it attractive. Offer the boys a 
| premium of twenty-five cents per acre for 
‘entirely eradicating this pest, and charge 
| them six cents foreach plant found growing 
| at harvest time, and our word for it, you will 
find the work well and cheaply done. We 
| speak from experience. 


| DEAR SUGARS. 


oS 

Every one is cognizant of the fact that 
sweetening of all kinds is enormously dear, 
so much so as to become almost a luxury. 
A large dealer in rhubarb, or Pie-plant, in- 
forms us that he is preparing for greatly di- 
minished sales this season, because people 
cannot afford to buy the necessary sweet- 
ening forthis plant. Fortunately the season 
has been highly favorable for making maple 
sugar in most parts of the country, and it is 
estimated that double the average quantity 
has been manufactured this year. But cven 
this will afford but a partial relief, and the 
prospects ahead are little better, as the se- 
vere frosts the past month have materially 
diminished the prospects of the sugar crop 
at the South. We can but regret that the 
new Chinese Sugar Cane plant has not had 
one season more of trial. Were we fully 
confident of its success, we should urge its 
immediate general cultivation on a large 
scale. But this we cannot do. As it js, 
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however, we think it will be good policy for 
those who can-do so without incurring risk 
by large outlay for seed,* or machinery, or 
loss of time and labor, to put in a half acre 
or more, and try it for molasses, if thought 
bestin Autumn. See Mr. Hewlett’s. letter 
on page 38 of February No. We say if 
thought best, because arrangements are being 
made to carry on afew early experiments 
this season, the result of which will be known 
seon enough to give some information to the 
public. If not wanted for this purpose, the 
crop can be turned to good account for feed- 
ing purposes. 





*See page 116. 
HINTS ON CORN CULTURE. 


, 

What one gift of Nature to the American 
farmer can compare with Indian corn? It 
is the universal grain of our country, grow- 
ing equally well in the narrow vallies of 
Northern New-England, and on the sunny 
plains of the South ; on the eastern slopes of 
the Alleghanies, and on the shores of the Pa- 
cific, Cotton, rice and tobacco, are the sta- 
ples of only a part of the States, and the 
sugar-cane only flourishes in the .extreme 
South-west. The home of the grasses and 
of dairy products, is in the North, and here 
and here only thick-ribbed ice bridges the 
streams in Winter, and forms an article of 
commerce in Summer. But corn grows ev- 
ery where, is the indispensable article of diet 
in cottage and palace, from Maine to Gali- 
fornia. It is the most useful of all farm 
crops, and one of the most beautiful in every 
stage of its growth. Poet and peasant alike 
appreciate it, the one its leaves and tassels ; 
the other its ears. It is the theme of eco- 
nomic essays for the political economist, 
and of song for the ballad-master. And 
now the time has come of which Whittier 
has told us in his admirable song of the 


“ Huskers.” 
“When Spring time came with flewered bud, 
And grasses green and young, 
And merry bob’links in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung, 





We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber-crows away.” 


Before the month closes, the seed of a har- 
vest of one thousand millions of bushels of 
corn, worth half as many dollars, will have 
been planted. While the seed is dropping 
into the soil, we wish to drop a few hints 
into the minds of our readers concerning 
the planting and culture of maize. 

TIME OF PLANTING. 

11 is a common error to plant too early. 
In all parts of the country, the seed 
often goes into the ground several days 
earlier than it ought. It is forgotten that 
this plant is of tropical origin, and requires 
a much higher temperature to germinate 
and grow than most other kinds of grain 
and vegetables, We have somewhere seen 
it stated that the kernel requiredla tempera- 
ture of at least 55° to make it sprout and 
grow well. Whatever the particular degree 
of heat may be, we are confident that it is 
much higher than the soil generally is at the 
usual time of planting.. As a consequence 


doné on the smooth lands of the West than 
on’ the rough*hard soils of the seaboard. 


and the farmer has the trouble of planting 
Over again. The corn that comes up is 
stunted, a part of the roots rot, and the plant 
yields less fodder and grain than it would if 
seasonably planted. 
In latitudes north ofthis. except in warm 
locations, both east and west, the last week 
in May is better than any earlier date to 
plant Indian corn. This is now our uniform 
practice in field culture. One of the best 
farmers of our acquaintance plants the first 
week in June, and though he uses the yel- 
low dent variety, which is not early, he uni- 
formly gets large crops. He claims that 
this late planting saves once hoeing, and 
that the corn comes up better, has a more 
uniform growth, and yelds better. 
DEEPER PLOWING 
better. defines the wants of the soil for this 
crop than any other single expression. Deep 
plowing would not answer in thin soils un- 
less accompanied with high manuring. But 
every cultivator may safely go down an inch 
or two deeper, and if his soil be prairie or 
bottom land, he may as well plow four or 
six inches deeper than usual as two. The 
great error of corn culture, in the West, is 
shallow plowing, to which we may add con- 
tinuing the crop upon the same land fora 
long term of years without rotation. There 
are tens of thousands of acres of corn land 
in the West that has never been plowed 
more than four inches deep, and the product 
is not over thirty bushels to the acre. The 
twelve inches beneath the four that have 
been disturbed is quite as good soil as the 
upper stratum, and only needs loosening to 
yield up its plant food. On many of these 
acres, ten, fifteen and twenty bushels, may 
be added to the yield per acre, by deeper 
plowing alone. It*willcost but a little more 
to do this, and the increased yield is nearly 
all profit to the farmer. 
The cost of cultivation, and the product of 
corn per acre, varies much in the several 
States. The average for the whole country, 
according to the last census statistics, was 
only about 25 bushels per acre—and for.the 
Western corn-growing States not far from 
27 bushels to the acre. The highest aver- 
age, 40 bushels to the acre. was in Connec- 
ticut, a State in no wise remarkable for the 
fertility of its soil. According to statements 
in the last Patent Office Report, we find that 
some crops of this grain reached 130 bush- 
els to the acre. Of 35 acres of Indian corn, 
offered in Massachusetts for prémium, the 
average yield was 93 bushels per acre, and 
the average profit $51 11 per acre. The 
largest crop was 138+ bushels. Nineteen 
crops exceeded 100° bushels, and but two 
fell below 25 bushels per acre. 
These are certainly good crops to bring 
from the sterile bosom of New-England soil, 
but they are far inferior to what might be 
raised upon the prairies and bottom land of 
the West, with the same skill in cultivation. 
These results are mainly owing to deep 
plowing and thorough mechanical prepara- 
tion ofthe soil, manuring and after treat- 
ment. All these things can be more easily 





of too early planting, much of the seed rots, 





190 bushels to the acre. Such cfops, of 
course, cost a good deal of manure and la- 
bor, and are not to be expected on every 
farm. But do they not demonstrate the 
economy of deeper plowing and better tillage? 
MANURING IN THE HILL. _ 
We have no doubt that the main body of 
the manure should be spread upon the soil 
and plowedin. But the immediate wants of 
the seed kernel should not be overlooked. 
A great deal depends upon the early treat- 
ment of plants as well as of animals. A lit- 
tle stable manure in the hill furnishes food as 
soon as the plant begins to send out its roots. 
If this cannot be had in sufficient quantities, 
manure from the stye, the hennery, or the 
privy, mixed.largely withloam or muck, will 
do just as well. If only concentrated ferti- 
lizers are available, Peruvian guano or 
fine bone dust, a tablespoonful to the 
hill will have a very perceptible effect upon . 
the yield of both fodder and grain. The 
former, even in so small quantities, 
should be mixed with loam or muck, at 
least one part to five of the loam, to prevent 
the burning of the seed kernel. 
We shall have further hints on the after 
treatment of this crop. 


A JOB IN THE GRASS FIELDS. 


Go into any pasture field or meadow 
where cattle roamed last Autumn, and you 
will now find here and there miniature heaps 
of manure from six inches to a foot in di- 
ameter, and so thick that little or no grass 
will grow through them. While they lie 
undisturbed, they are worse than useless, as 
the washing have already enriched the soil 
directly under them quite enough for one 
season, and they occupy needless space. 
These should be scattered as a thin top- 
dressing, before the grass around them gets 
high enough to hide them or prevent their 
removal. Fit out the boys with an appro- 
priate implement, and they will make “ play- 
work” in knocking them about. The cheap- 
est and most convenient implement we have 
used is .made 
by cutting off a 
piece of three- 
inch. square 
scantling, say 
six. to eight 
inches long. The upper corners may be 
rounded a little. Bore a hole through this 
atisuch an angle that whert the block lies 








flat upon the ground three feet in front of 
you, the handle will point directly into the 


hands. 
good staff. For men or large boys, a four- 


A broken rake handle will make a 


inch scantling may be used. Give the boys 


such an implement, which you can make in 
twenty minutes or less, and they will knock 
about the dung-heaps. in double quick time. 
and thank you for the sport. ‘We don’t re- 
member any other kind of work which we 
did not tire of in our boyhood days. 
was always play, and we were always sorry 
when. that old forty-acre meadow was fin- 
ished. There is a species of skill required 
te hit a° heap so as to give it a thorough 
breaking up and scattering at a single blow. 
It-is the nearest to playing ball, and always 
being on the “ inn” side of any kind of work 
we know of. 


This 


Give the boys a chance— 





Premium crops are reported in Kentucky of 


grass-fields ditto. 
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DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE.—(12746) 
Calved May 28, 1853. Bred by the late St. George Gray Esq., and imported by the present owner, Thomas Richardson, West Farms, Westchester 
Co., N.Y. Pedigree: Got by Royal Buck, [10750]; Dam Rose de Meaux, by Collard, [3149]; g.d., Moss Rose, by Matchem, [2281]; gr. g. d., Por- 
tia, by Cato, [119]; gr. gr. g.d., by Jupiter, [342]; gr. gr. gr. g. d., by George, [273]; gr. gr. gr. gr. 


Irishman, [329]; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. ¢., by B., 


[45]. 


g. d., by Chilton, [136]; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. z by 
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TALKS ABOUT BEE CULTURE—NO. II. 


Having encouraged our readers last month 
to give some attention to bee-keeping, as a 
source of pleasure and profit, we intend, as 
we have space, to give a “few brief hints 
from month to month, which will be of ser- 
viee to those commencing the culture of this 
insect. 

Those who own no bees must purchase 
either stocks that have been kept through the 
Winter, or new swarms. In the former case 
no time should be lost in removing them ; let 
it be done before the trees blossom. Buy 
only strong stocks, which give every sign of 
activity on a warm day. At evening, or on a 
day when the bees are‘not stirring, turn the 
hive up side down, and quickly cover it with 
a coarse towel; tack this around carefully 
so that the air can get in, and no bees get 
out’; and then carry the hive home, with as 
little jarring as possible, and put it-into the 
place where it is to stand forthe season. If 
you wish to begin with anew swarm;engage 
some beekeeper—on whom you can rely—to 
sell you an early swarm,.and the first that 
goes. out from the parent stock. Let him 
have your hive in advance, and put the bees 
into it at the proper time, and then you can 
move it as directed above. Swarms some- 
time issue in May, more usually in June, but 
the earlier the better. 

One werd as tohives. Beware of spend- 
ing money on patent contrivances’; it is oft- 
en thrown away. We can do little to help 
the bees gather*and secure their honey. 


They do that of their own accord, and as\, 
well in a state of nature as when domestica- 


ted. _ By giving them hives protected against 
the heat and rain, we can save them trouble 
and annoyance ; and so hives should be 
made with-tight joints and be painted white, 
and should stand under the shade of trees. 
By movable boxes we can secure honey in 
a marketable form without inconvenience ; 
and so the glass boxes described by Mr. 
Quinby, in our January number, will be 
found very useful, though wooden ones will 
answer. If we wish to study the habits of 
bees, it is necessary to get a sight of the in- 
sideof.the hive ; and for this hives of a pe- 
culiar construction are required; though a 
single light of glass in the side.of a common 
wooden hive will teach some» people what 
they never knew before. 

If we wish to pursue the most complete 
system of management, and have entire con- 
trol over every part of the hive at all times, 
a hive on Mr. Langstroth’s plan is absolute- 
ly essential. But the simple hive described 
by Quinby, we venture to say, will be found: 
as profitable as nine-tenths of those which 
are registered at the Patent Office. Some- 
times’ a queen will be ‘lost, and the stock 
will die ; sometimes too much honey may be 
taken away in the Fall, and the bees do not 
survive the Winter; sometimes the bee- 
moth gets access to a hive poorly defended 
and does a deal of mischief; but ordinary 
patents will not do much to remedy these 
difficulties, whatever may be said by men 
who have them to sell. 

As this is the month for the blossoming of 
fruit trees, and for securing the delicious 
honey of the apple and the pear, it is well'to 


spare honey bores; and, as the ‘weather be- 
comes warmer, if they are found to be doing 
well, the Other boxes may also be opened to 
them. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN HERD-BOOK. 


We learn that the third volume of this in- 
valuable work to the breeders of Short-horn 
Cattle will be issued early this month.. Jt 
contains about three,.thousand five hundred 
pedigrees of thorough-bred animals, nearly 
all of them never before recorded. It is 
gratifying to mark the progress which our 
neat*stock breeders throughout the United 
States and the Canadas are making in the 
introduction of the better races of English 
cattle to take place of the common and infe- 
rior animals which they have heretofore bred. 
It is estimated by Mr. Allen, the editor of 
the Herd-Book, that there are. at this time 
not less than six thousand thorough-bred 
Short-horn breeding cattle in the United 
States and the Canadas, the aggregate valtie 
of -which is upwards of one million of dol- 
lars at the lowest valuation, their individual 
value being from one hundred and fifty to 
five hundred, and in many cases ranging up 
to two thousand dollars each. Success, we 
say, to such noble enterprize in our Ameri- 
can farmers. 


MANURES AT THE WEST—M LLDEW, &e, 


wipthiand 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
Your articles on Manurés and the Mechanical 


Preparation of the Soil are very valuable. In the 
February number, the question, “How do Plants 
Grow’”’ is answered very plainly, and there is no 
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age 
connected with improved soil-eulture is more im- 
portant to be understood than the best methods of 
saving and applying manures.” This may be so 
with reference to the Eastern States, where the 
land has been cultivated for nearly a century or 
more. But in these Western States, there is not 
much ‘attention paid to manures. The soil is 
generally good, and will bring three or four good 
crops Of wheat one after the other without any 
manure,’and by occasionally changing crops and 
sowing. clover, the soil can. be kept in tolerable 
good condition. If farmers would pay more atten- 
tion to this, they could improve their crops from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. without the aid of spe- 
cial manures. 
“Talks about Bee-Culture,” in the April num- 
ber, is also very. good... There is little doubt that 
the culture of bees and the production of honey 





might be made a profitable business. It has never | 


yet received the attention it demands in this part 
of the country. The deceptive promises, of pat- 
ented hives havé indeed led many to.abandon bee- 
keeping entirely. 

Will not your correspondents give us their ex- 
perience in destroying or keeping mildew from 
grape-vines ? Jonas Senout. 

Fayette County, Ind. 


KEEPING HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 


nceigiocions 
To tie Editor af the American Agriculturist : 

I have.come to the conclusion that I have kept 
house just exactly long enough for my experience 
to be of some use to somebody. ‘“ How long?” 
you ask.“ Thirty’—“ twenty”+—“ fifteen years?” 
By nomeans. Exactly. two years to day; and if 
anybody doubts my capability of giving any in- 
structions now, let them attend to the following 
dialogue, which occurred not a minute ago, and 
showed me how incapable I shall probably be six 
months hence ; 

Bridget—(putting in her head from, the kitch- 
en.)—** How did you say I was to make the pie- 
crust 1” 

Mistress—“ Oh! very plain! as much flour as 
will make two pies ; just lard-enough to make it 
short; wet it with a little water; and—stay, 
Bridget—don’t make it too short!” 

On reflection, I felt proud of that receipt ; it 
sounded as if I was a very experienced house- 
keeper indeed. Just such Mrs. A. and Mrs. T. 
used to give me when I went to them in my de- 
spairs, and they are called the best housekeepers 
in Windholme. No doubt Bridget, who is rather 
quick, will make very eatable crust when"she has 
spoiled” a dozen or two of pies. I learned the 
same way myself; but.it is most probable I shall 
go out, when I have finished this sentence; and 
finding her standing by the pan, shall proceed to 
mix it myself, Bridget being none the wiser: 
some people think that the easiest way. 

Old housekeepers are exceedingly apt to forget 
that they were once ignorant of many things which 
now seem to them so very simple and easy, they 
are not ‘worth telling. May not one who has just 
threaded a rocky stream remember better the ex- 
act position of the rocks and quicksands behind 
him than one who long ago sailed out of sight in 
the deep water ’—and so the experience ofa 
housekeeper of two years,who remembers her own 
beginning, may be of some use to those who. have 
had no experience at all, and who find, alas! that 
old housekeepers and receipt-books -alike address 
their instructions to those who know something 
already. 





Such, at least, is my opinion ; and if the Editor, 


of the Agriculturist thinks likewise, I may from 
time to time drop. some Crumbs to the young 
housekeepers among his readers, in the shape of 





fragments from my diary, anecdotes of my fail- 
ures, directions.‘‘ how to do,” and “ how not to 
do it,” and occasional reflections on things in 
general, which come under the head of “ Keeping 
House in the Country.” Ewity. 

Winpuoimg, 1857. > 

We shall be happy to hear from “ Emily.”| 
The best ‘ schoolmaster” we ever had was 
one not out of his ‘““teens,” who remembered 
the difficulties in his pathway, and taught 
us how to avoid them without carrying us 
through, as some:instructors are too .apt to 





do.—Eb. ro 
BOOK FARMING IN HOOKERTOWN. 


Mr. Eprror.—I suppose “every man likes 
to know how the truck he sends to market 
suits his customers. At any rate that is the 
case at my house, where a~good report of 
the butter anda call for’more is certain to 
keep my wife good-natured for a week. . As 
her butter is tip-top, and I bring home the 
news once a week, she passes fora very 
amiable woman the yéar round. Now ‘I 
suppose an editor may have some human 
nature about him, and may liketo know 
how his wares suit the market, and. what 
sort of influence they have uponthe world. 

There has been a great change up herein 
in Hookertown, and all through Connecti- 
cut during the last four or five years. Since 
then we have got our State society a going, 
and new county societies have been started, 
and I guess I speak within bounds when I 
say that ten times as many’agricultural pa- 
pers are taken as there were five years ago. 
These things have had a mighty influence 
upon farming, and I should think in ourtown 
the garden crops had been doubled, and full 
twenty per cent. has been added to the’trops 
in the field. Some folks have got to taking 
the papers, and reading them, that I should 
as soon have expected to see reading Latin. 
Seth Twiggs was in at our house last eve- 
ning, and he was telling how he come to 
take the Agriculturist. I give you the story 
as he told it to me. 

“*T tell you what it is, Squire Bunker, that 
lot. o’ garden sass I see’d you putting into 
the cellar last Fall did the work’ for me. 
You see, I’d always thought tHat this book 
farming was the worst kind of humbug, 
leading folks to spend a heap of money, and 
to get nothing back again. I'd heard the 
Parson* and Deacon Smith; and the young 
Spouter from Shadtown, (there was a twink- 
le in Seth’s eye here, afid a very grave look 
at Sally,) talking about guano, and what tre- 
mendous crops it would fetch, and then agin 
about phosphates: and superphosphates, 
which was all as dark as fatetome. You 
see I thought them big words was all non- 
sense, and the stuff itself no better than so 
much moonshine on the land. The Deacon’s 
crops, you know; have been ‘amazing for 
some years, and then the strawberries last 
Spring, and that lot of sass, convinced me 
that there must be something about book 
farming arter all. So I went. home and 
talked the matter over with my woman, 
what the minister said, and how the cfops 
came in where they used the sub-sile plow.” 

‘“‘ Well,” says she, “Seth what is the use 





of your always standing by, and hearing 
things said that you don’t understand, like 
a stupid calf. Why don’t you ‘scribe and 
take them béoks ?” 

“Cause why? How can] afford it? I 
haven’t quite paid’for my fatm yet, and the 
baby was sick this Winter, and the doctor’s 
bill isn’t paid. And you know, wife, we haye 
always gone upon the principle that ‘a pen- 
ny saved is two-pence earned.’ ‘We can’t 
spend a dollar forefarming books.” 

“Well, Seth,” says she, “never mind. I 
can raise ‘the dollar. ‘Where there isa 
will there is 4 way.’ I can make the old 
shawl and bonnet do another year, and that 
will be*ten-dollars in your. pocket. Every- 
thing that a farmer has to sell is high, at any 
rate we should think sovif we had to buy it. 
Lcan remember well enough when butter 
was only ten cents-a pound, now it is thirty, 
and many a bushel of potatoes you have 
carried. te market for twelve and a half 
cents; now they are one dollar and more. 
Seth, ifyou railly want them books, I’d have 
’em any how. It wont takesa great deal of 
land to*raise an extra bushel of potatoes, 
and if you’re put to it for help I’ll agree to 
hoe’em.” ., 

“Enotgh said,” says I. “ Woman I’m 
boundsto have the books. So I sent a dollar 
down to Mr. Judd by ‘the parson, the last 
time he went.down to the City, and it want 
long’ before the January number cane, as 
full of good reading as an egg is of meat. I 
had a regular set-to a reading on’t, the’ first 
night, and I deelare if it-;want smack twelve 
o’clock before I gin it up. I'd got along to 
that phosphate factory, when wife spoke 
out—says she: ‘I thought them farming 
papers was all nonsense !’” 

“ Don’t talk,” says I. ‘ You-see this pa- 
per, wife, is on my side. It is showing up 
the humbug, and no mistake. And there is 
more humbug in the world than I ever 
dreamed of.” ‘ 

‘Upon this, Seth lit his pipe and vanished 
in smoke. Yours to command, 

Timorny Bunker. 

Hooxertown, April 15th. 


“ OREAM SOAP.” 


Mrs. G. B. Alvord sends us the following : 


Take*S pounds of washing soda; 34. pounds 
clean grease ; 5 pounds of lime, and 8 gallons of 
soft water., Slake the lime ; dissolve the.sodasin_ 
the water, and stir the two together, allowing it 
to remain over. In the morning, ,pour off the 
liquid, being very careful not,to let any particlés of 
lime follow. Put it into an iron vessel where the 
grease has been previously warmed—boil ovér 
the fire for a few minutes, stirring it during the 
time. ‘ake it off, and in a’ few hours you will 
have some nice hard or “Cream Soap,’ which, 
if used for washing or cleaning house, will be 
found to be a great saving-ot dabor, and not inju- 
rious to the hands or clothes. Dissolve a piece 
of it, large enough to'do your washing, in a quart 
of boiling water, making a suds, in which let. your 
clothes soak all night. In the morning, wash them 
as usual. They will require very little rubbing. 
Pour a pailfull of boiling water on-the lime whic 
remains. Let it stand all night; pour off care- 
fully, and bottle it. “This last is “washing fluid,” 
which is valuable for cleaning casks, &c., using’ a 
cup full to a gallen of water. 
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A CHAPTER. ON EVERGREENS., 


Above we present a cut of the Douglas 
Fir, a native of California, introduced into 
Great Britain in 1826 from the Western 
Coast of. America, by Mr. D. Douglas, from 
whom it received its name. This tree has 
flourished well in England, and is there very 
highly esteemed. The tree from which the 
abové drawing was made grew from seed 
planted in 1828, and is now over seventy 
feet in hight, and its branches extend about 
thirty feet on each side of the trunk. It is 
reported that in the native soil trees of this 
variety have been measurea which were one 
hundred and eighty feet in hight, and the 
spread of the branches near the ground one 
hundred and forty feet. The wood is of a 
yellow color, firm and heavy. The London 
Florist says of it: “It assumes an upright 
conical form, with numerous horizontal 
branches from the ground upwards, thickly 
set with foliage; the leaves are of a pleasing 
green’ color, and remain a long time on the 
branch, and thus form a dense mass of foli- 
age, which adds much to its value as. an or- 
namental tree ; and when the young shoots 
(which are at first of a bright silvery green) 
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nrameie: in the Spring, the contrast between 
them and the older shoots from which they 
proceed, shed a varied mass of light and 
shade at once beautiful and striking.” 

Thus much for the Douglas Fir else- 
where. It would be a most desirable tree in 
this country, but some attempts to cultivate 
it here, made by a highly intelligent and 
skillful friend, indicate that it will not flour- 
ish in our climate. We shall hardly give it 
up yet, but so far, we cannot hold out any 
strong hopes that we shall be able to add 
this majestic tree to our list of valuable 
evergreens. 

THE BEST EVERGREENS. 

Below we give a list and brief description 
of some of the best evergreen trees, placing 
them in the order we would select them, ac- 
cording as we desired one, two, three or 
more. As amatter of convenience, and to 
save inquiries, we annex the price at which 
they are usually sold from first-class, well- 
regulated nurseries. The prices are a little 
higher in special cases where the trees are 
particularly symmetrical and well-formed. 

1. Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa).—For 
all purposes, and under all circumstances of 
soil, climate and culture, this tree will give 


better satisfaction than any other evergreen. 
Possessing neither the rich gracefulness of 
the Hemlock, nor the feathery lightness of 
the White Pine, it has yet a solid richness 
in its heavy foliage, and, when well-grown, 
droops with a graceful.curve when grown 
singly ; or if plarited.in masses, it forms the 
finest back-ground in the world against 
which to embroider all sorts of flowery de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs. It will bear trans- 
planting better than any other. evergreen ; 
out of many thousands we have known 
transplanted, very few have béen lost. A 
young Norway Spruce, in June, when its 
young shoots are just putting forth, and so 
weak as to droop gently over, is one of the 
most beautiful evergreens we know. It is 
also an excellent tree for a hedge, and when 
kept trimmed, will form a close, compact 
screen more quickly than any other ever- 
green. The trees are now guite common in 
nurseries, and can be obtained at reasonable 
prices. Last season we paid $2 apiece for 
some very fine specimens, but those of the 
usual size for planting can now be had for 
50 to 75 cents each. These are four to five 
feet in hight. Smaller ones, say twelve to 
twenty inches in hight, are sold at 10 to 20 
cents each. 

2. Wuite Pine (Pinus strobus).—This tree 
will come next to the Norway Spruce in 
value, although it will not so well bear 
transplanting. It never becomes rusty, is 
always noble in its stature, and its rustling 
branches produce that pleasant, peculiar 
sound. like the distant roar of the ocean. Its 
color is a bright, fresh green; it gf¥ows very 
rapidly, and it always gives pleasure. It 
bears the shears well, but is handsome as a 
single specimen. The usual nursery price 
is about 10 to 12 cents for each foot in 
hight—the price varying with the beauty 
and symmetry of each specimen. After the 
above two selections, if variety is sought 
after, we would name the 

3. AustRiaAN Pine (Pinus Austriaca).—It 
has a coarse, heavy foliage, of robust habit; 
is a free grower, and bears transplanting 
very well. It contrasts well with the White 
Pine. Nursery price, say 25 cents per foot 
of hight. 

4. Stiver Fir (Picea pectinata).—This is 
a fine evergreen, of the Balsam tribe. It 
should be planted with those previously 
named, both for its intrinsic beauty, and to 
give variety. Nursery price about 31 to 37 
cents for each foot in hight. 

5. Hemuock Spruce (Abies Canadensis).— 
This is the common Hemlock of the Ameri- 
can forests, and it is one of the most beauti- 
ful evergreens, having graceful, pendant 
branches, and rich, dark green foliage. 
Unless in the best soil,,in a rather moist 
situation, it does not grow very large. Nur- 
sery prices about 25 cents per foot. 

6. Waite Spruce (Abies alba).—This is 
transplanted with ease and safety. It is, 
like the Hemlock Spruce, a slow grower, 
but every way worthy of at least a sixth 
place in any collection of evergreens. Nur- 
sery price. 25 to 30 cents per foot fot well- 
grown specimens. 

7. Buotan Pine .(Pinus enceled-—This 
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somewhat resembles the White Pine, hav- 
ing a more slender foliage, of a livelier 
and brighter green. It is a new pine, but is 
coming into general favor. Present nursery 
price about 75 cents per foot in hight. 

8. Srone Pine (Pinus cembra).—This 
grows very slow, and to’only a moderate 
size, say nine to twelve feet in hight, with a 
fine globular head composed of a dense mass 
of dark green foliage. It is a beautiful and 
attractive tree. Present nursery price 80 
cents to $1 per foot of hight. 

The Deodar Cedar was until recently con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful and grace- 
ful of evergreens, but in this latitude the 
past two Winters have proved decidedly in- 
jurious to it. We have this Spring exam- 
ined a large number of trees, and found them 
almost entirely stripped of foliage. At the 
South it will probably do well. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 


Re. 
We have given in a preceding article, a 
list of the best evergreen trees. The ever- 
green shrubs are very desirable, not only to 
mingle with the taller growing trees, but 
also to plant in small plots, especially where 
there is not room enough for those of larger 
size. We name those most desirable first. 

1. Rhodendrom Catawbiense.—This “tree 
of roses,” as its name implies, is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs now grown. It is a 
complete evergreen, with somewhat glossy 
leaves of a thick texture, and bears large 
clusters of white, lilac, and crimson flowers, 
‘each large enough for a lady’s bouquet.” 
Ours have been entirely unprotected through 
the Winter, and they now give promise of 
abundant bloom during this month. They 
were set out from the nursery May 10th last 
year, and produced several clusters of fine 
flowers in June. The plants are raised from 
the seed, but require several years to ‘attain 
even a foot in hight, so that itis advisable to 
procure them from the nurserymen who im- 
port the plants from abroad. Blooming 
plants, one to one and a half feet high, can 
now be obtained for 50 cents each, or 75 
cents to $1 for those of large size and spe- 
cial beauty of form and flower. A Western 
subscriber writes us that “ upon our recom- 
mendation last Spring he procured half a 
dozen plants of Messrs. Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, N. Y., and he would not now part 
with them for the cost of the Agriculturist 
twenty-five years.” 

2. Siberian Arbor Vite (Thuja Siberica).— 
One of the best lawn plants. It grows very 
symmetrical. Price about 75 cents. The 
American Arbor Vite is also a valuable 
shrub, but has a less compact and beautiful 
head. 

3. The Cryptomeria Japonica is worthy 
of a place on the lawn or grass-plot, as it’is 
a beautiful and graceful plant. It proves to 
be less hardy than the first two, and does not 
endure our climate well. It does best on a 








good soil, with adry bottom. Present price 
about $2. 

4. Golden Arbor Vite (Thuja aurea).—A 
superb plant, deserving the most conspicu- 


dwarf, forming a smooth symmetrical cone. 
It was, however, somewhat injured with us 
last Winter. Price about $1. 

5. Small-leaved Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
mycrophilla).—A low growing, spreading 
shrub, bearing bright coral berries; very 
pretty upon a lawn. ‘Price of this, and num- 
bers 6, 7 and 9, about 50 cents each. 

6. Tree Box (Bucus arborescens).—A neat 
shrub, valuable for its lively green, dense 
foliage and compact habit ; a pretty object 
as a solitary specimen. 

7. Japan Euonymus (Zuonymus Japonica). 
—A desirable shrub, which will grow well 
in any ordinary soil, but proved rather 
tender with us during the last two severe 
Winters. 

Broad-leaved Laurel (Kalmia laitfolia),— 
One of the finest native shrubs ; lively green 
foliage ; flowers plentifully. Price about 75 
cents. 

9. Fiery Thorn (Crategus pyracantha).— 
A showy, ornamental] shrub, worthy a place 
in every collection. 

Two other beautiful shrubs we should be 
glad to recommend, but they have not proved 
hardy, especially during the past Winter ; 
we refer to the English Yew (Tacus baccata), 
and the Red Wood (Taxodium sempervirens). 
A small sum expended in procuring a part 
or the whole of the above, or several speci- 
mens of each, with a very little labor in set- 
ting and taking care of them, will do much 
to adorn and beautify the rural home in Win- 


ter as well as Summer. They are obtain- 
able at most of the large nurseries, and bear 
transportation even to a long distance. 


RURAL ART ASSOCLATIONS. 


—_e— 





In a certain town within the circle of our 
acquaintance, a society of gentlemen has 
been formed, with the name of “ Rural Art 
Association,” whose object is the promotion 
of horticultural knowledge and taste among 
its members, and the improvement of the 
town in rural embellishment. Monthly meet- 
ings are held at each others houses in rota- 
tion. The order of exercises is somewhat 
as follows: The first hour is devoted to 
supper and miscellaneous conversation ; 
then, half an hour to the reading of an Essay 
by some member designated at the previous 
meeting: the remainder of the evening is 
occupied in a familiar discussion of some 
practical subject. This discussion is opened 
by some member appointed at the last meet- 
ing. He is allowed to speak twenty minutes. 
After his remarks, the ‘Chairman calls upon 
all the-other members by name, to express 
their views on the subject before the meet- 
ing, no one, however, being allowed to talk 
more than five minutes, except by special 
permission. Meanwhile, the Secretary is 
busy taking notes of the debate, for publica- 
tion in the village newspaper. In this way, 
the benefit of these meetings is not confined 
to the members of the association, but in- 
ures also to the whole town. 

In addition to this, each gentleman of the 
Society is required to pay five dollars annu- 
ally, as a condition of membership. This 
furnishes a small fund, which is use¢ in 





parts of the town. The Committee having 
charge of the tree planting, endeavor to in- 
duce all landholders to set trees themselves 
against their own premises; but where this 
cannot be done, they use the funds of the 
Society for that purpose. In this way, the 
streets of the town are becoming greatly im- 
proved. Last year, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty trees were planted by the Associa- 
tion, and this year, as many more will be 
added to them. 

We commend these*facts to the notice of 
our readers. Individual effort will often ac- 
complish much toward the rural embellish- 
ing of a neighborhood. But it cannot do 
everything, it cannot compass a whole town, 
plant trees by the mile, and adorn parks by 
the acre. Societies like the above, combin- 
ing the judgment, taste and means of a num- 
ber of respectable citizens, will generally ac- 
complish important results. Their influence 
on the members themselves must be exceed- 
ingly happy, and the towns where they are 
organized have reason to be thankful for 
their labors and their influence. 


PLANT EVERGREENS THIS MONTH 


Evergreen trees and shrubs may be planted 
at almost all seasons, but we decidedly pre- 
fer the middle of May in this latitude, and 
indeed anywhere north of Virginia. Further 
south, they may be transplanted a little 
earlier. As a general rule, the best time is 
when the soil has become settled and some- 
what warmed, and before the dry season ; 
or when the young buds are just pushing 
forth into a new growth. 

In another article we have described some 
of the best kinds. No manure is required 
for evergreens. A good loam is the most 
appropriate. If a heavy clay or light sand, 
it is always better to dig out a space three 
to five feet in diameter, according to thewize 
of the tree to be grown, and fill in good soil 
at least one foot, or, better, two feet in depth. 
In planting these, or, indeed, any kind of 
trees, great care should be taken to loosen 
the soil well, and have the holes so large 
that the roots shall not be cramped in the 
least, and also provide good soil for their 
extension, A little care of this kind will pay 
well both in the more rapid growth, and 
in the longer life of the tree. 


DWARF PEARS AND GRAPES. 


a Se 
The subject of dwarf pears is now being 
thoroughly discussed in all the leading agri- 
cultural journals of the*day. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, the most glowing accounts 
were sent over to this country’of the suc- 
cess of. Mr. Rivers, in England, and of sev- 
eral French pomologists, with dwarf pears, 
which awakened great zeal among the fruit 
growers on this side of the water. The old 
adage, 








‘«Whoso plants pears, 

Plants for his heirs ” 

was ridiculed as old fogyism. Fruit may 
now be had in three years from the bud—at 
least a little ! The trees should not be over- 


cropped when young! During the past ten 








In habit it is a 


ous place upon the lawn. 





planting trees by the roadside in various 


years multitudes of trees have been planted, 
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and the result of the experiment has been 
anxiously waited for. Reports are now 
coming in from all quarters. On the one 
hand, they are unfavorable. Some persons, 
who were carried away with the mania, ex- 
pecting almost fabulous results, and that 
without bestowing more care on their trees 
thah on their current bushes, are now car- 
ried away with a furor of disappointment. 
They come down'on the poor quince stock 
with a severe and almest wholesale denun- 
ciation. ‘The quince, say they, being a na- 
tive of the moist climate of Japan, is not 
adapted to the cold and dry climate of this 
country; it is not sufficiently allied to the 
pear to form a firm union of the stocks, and 
a healthy tree ; it requires too much care 
and too high feeding for anybody but idle 
and rich amateurs. And then, the Spring 
pruning, the Summer pinching, the Autumn 
shortening and the root pruning; what busy 
man can look after all these things! Be- 
sides the borer at the root, the insects in the 
bark and on the leaves, the blight in its sev- 
eral forms, and other diseases cutting down 
multitudes of trees just as they begin to 
promise fruitfulness. And last, but not 
least, the scanty yield of those trees which 
happen to escape with their lives! Such 
is the lamentation of unsuccessful cultiva- 
tors. Smarting with their disappointment, 
they have tried their best to write down the 
once lauded quince stock. And others who 
have been victimized, but could not write 
about it, have applauded the writers, crying 
out * Good ! give it to’em strong!” &c., &c. 

Others report more favorably. Careful, 
pains-taking men, have had a measure of 
success, and hope for still more. Their ad- 
vice is to use the Angers quince for stocks, 
and nv other; to plant only those sorts 
of pears which have been found to succeed 
well uniformly on the quince, (and the num- 
ber is quite small,) to bury the whole quince 
stock in setting out the tree, so as to enable 
the pear stock to get a slight rooting in the 
ground; to give the trees liberal culture, 
confining them to the garden, and giving up 
the orchard to standards. By so doing, they 
feel confident that success will follow. 

But ail this does not satisfy the majority 
of fruit-growers. It is well known that mil- 
lions of dwarf pears have been planted with- 
in eight years past, and yet the markets are 
not supplied, nor even the tables of the farm- 
ers themselves, in anything like abundance. 

We have tried our hand in cultivating 
dwarf pears, but with such varied results 
that we can neither consent yet to give up 
our garden pets, nor do we expect to glut 
the market with our surplus products.. We 
have also watched the paper controversy 
now going on, with much interest. The 
vigorous thrusts of the assailants have 
amused us, and not less the quick and dex- 
terous manner in which they have been par- 
ried. But before the battle waxes hotter, we 
wish to interpose and suggest a compromise. 
In the hope of making peace we extend, not 
the Olive-branch, exactly, but something 
next to that, the Vine-branch. Or, to drop 
all figure, our counsel is not suddenly to 
abandon the culture of dwarf pears—the ex- 


periment has not been fully tried as yet— 
but to enter gradually upon a more extensive 
culture of the» grape. The pear requires 
more skill and more care in its management 
than the grape, it is subject to more diseases, 
and its yield of fruit is less certain. A grape 
vite, also, will begin to bear as early as a 
dwarf pear, and its vigor will last much long- 
er. So many new and excellent hardy va- 
rieties have lately been introduced, that all 
who wish may now grow superior grapes 
for themselves. The fruit may be sold in 
market at highly remunerative prices, or 
made into wine, or it can be preserved for 
dessert in Fall and early Winter, 

Throughout the Middle States, the Isabel- 
la and Catawba grapes will undoubtedly be 
the main reliance for some time to come. 
The Isabella can be ripened without difficul- 
ty as far north as Albany, Boston and Buf- 
falo, and even further north if trained on the 
south side of a high and close fence, or on 
the same side of a house or barn. We have 
found, in our own experience, that its early 
maturity can be promoted by thorough prun- 
ing, and by keeping the canes on the ground 
until late in the Spring. 

Our mode of procedure (in Central N. Y.), 
is this: Early in November we go over our 
vines with the pruning shears, shortening 
them to the top of the trellis, cutting back 
the annual growth to two or three buds, and 
removing all weak and half-ripened shoots. 
Late in the month the canes are loosened 
from the bars and thrown upon the ground. 
The refuse cuttings of the vines, and a little 
pea-brush are laid on the canes, and the 
whole covered loosely with a few old boards. 
This covering is designed not so much to 
keep the vines warm, as to preserve them 
in a uniform temperature until Spring is fair- 
ly open. Many of our neighbors leave their 
vines on the trellis, and they are often killed 
near to the ground. Our own are never in- 
jured by the severest Winters. We do not 
uncover them as soon as the first swallow 
comes. When Spring opens we remove the 
protection gradually, but leave the vines on 
the ground till all frost and cold winds are 
over, and the buds have become considera- 
bly developed. The canes are then careful- 
ly raised so as not to bruise the buds, and 
tied in their places. By keeping them on the 
ground, and under the lee of a fence, a week 
or ten day’s growth is gained over vines tied 
up to the trellis earlier and exposed to the cut- 
ting weather of early Spring. Thisis a very 
important point, and we recommend it to 
the notice of our Northern readers. In tying 
the canes to the trellis-bars, we keep them 
one foot and a half apart. During the Sum- 
mer little is done in the way of pruning, ex- 
cept rubbing off superfluous shoots, and 
checking the fruit spurs after the grapes be- 
come about the size of large shot. We 
never pull off the leaves from the vines to 
hasten the ripening of the grapes, for nature 
wants them to elaborate the‘Sjuices of the 
fruit. Nor do we pluck the clusters as soon 
as they become blue ; they are not ripe until 
nearly black. A few frosts will not hurt them 
Let them remain until fully ripe ; then they 





will satisfy the most fastidious taste. 





At another time we shall. have something 
to say about the newer varieties of hardy 
grapes, and the best modes of preserving 
grapes fresh for Winter use. 


GRAPE GULTURE—NQ, Y. 
—_—@—— 
BY WILLIAM CHORLTON. 

Now that the severity of the season is over, we 
may look among the vines and examine the effects 
of the extreme cold of the past Winter. There 
will be instances in very cold latitudes where the 
vines have excusably suffered, but in the majority 
of cases, the mischief has occurred through an 
over-damp or imperfectly drained subsoil. Those 
under glass may be injured from the same cause, 
and from over-rich, deep borders, which tend to 
keep the canes in a growing state, and supplied 
with too much fluid until the approach of Winter, 
leaving no time before the frost sets in for the 
drying up or ripening off of the woody fibre. The 
grape-vine, like all other plants, is composed of 
cellular organs, which, ina growing state, absorbs 
like a sponge all the moisture it can suck up, and 
if these are filled with fluid late in the season, 
they must evidently be ruptured by the expansion 
caused by freezing. Every cell thus burst is 
effectually destroyed. If a portion only be rup- 
tured, there may be sufficient cells left to circu- 
late the rising sap during the next growth, and so 
apparently recapacitate the whole body. The dead 
cells will, however, remain in the wood; and al- 
though there may be no appearance of permanent 
injury, they often produce gangrene, and fre- 
quently destroy the parts affected. A frosted limb 
in the animal body is a parallel case, the effects 
of which we all know. In indoor culture, some 
protection is afforded by the house, even though 
no fire heat has been applied through the Winter. 
True, we sometimes see examples where the exo- 
tics growing in the open air are nearly or entirely 
uninjured, leading us to infer that no covering 1s 
necessary. In the grapery, however, we must 
recollect that much richer beds are prepared for 
the roots, and, consequently, a large growth is 
produced, which requires longer time, and a dryer 
atmosphere in the Fall, to evaporate the. surplus 
juices, to enable the vine to withstand any great 
amount of frost. In proot of this, we may refer 
to the hardiness of the Paulownia, Ailantus and 
Catalpa, in our own climate, where the wood be- 
comes thoroughly ripened, and the moisture in the 
cells dissipated ; while in most parts of Britain, 
with less severe Winters, and shorter and damper 
Summers, the same trees are killed back almost 
every season. These considerations show the 
neeessity of covering the vines in houses where 
fire heat is not used. 

I have spoken thus minutely of this feature, as 
many practical cultivators and amateurs would 
like a house of exotic grapes, providing they can 
succeed with them without the expense and trou- 
ble of artificial heat. Although fire heat is of 
service, temporarily, there is no actual necessity 
for it, as with a well-fitted glass arbor, attention 
to covering in the Winter, and not hastening the 
vines into growth in the Spring, great results may 
be accomplished, as I have proved during the last 
seven years, and will conclusively. show, in due 
time, that it may be made a paying business. 

OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 


In the vineyard, and out-door culture generally, 
the vines will now begin to show their fruit, and 
likewise the most suitable branches for next 
year’s bearing. Continue to disbud, or rub out, 
all that are superfluous. Those which are fastened 
to stakes will require, say two of the best lower 
shoots to be left. A sufficient number should be 
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retained upon trellises to fill up all vacancies, or 
furnish branches to be laid in at the distance of 
eighteen inches apart, as fruiters hereafter. 
Nothing deteriorates the quality of the fruit, or 
renders it subject to rot, more than the over- 
crowding of growing wood during the Summer. 
Every leaf should be freely exposed to the action 
of light, which cannot besthe case when these 
young superfluous branches’are allowed to “ride 
over” the whole surface of the plant. 
COLD GRAPERY. 

Some care is still necessary during the earlier 
part of the month where late frosts are appre- 
hended. In such, keep the house cool for a few 
days, but do not neglect a free use of the syringe 
over the vines every mild evening. A liberal sup- 
ply of water should be sprinkled over the floor of 
the house in the morning, to maintain a moist 
and genial, but not over-stimulating atmosphere, 
which will cause the buds to swell and burst with 
vigor. When the shoots are sufficiently advanced 
to show the best ones for fruiting, and also for 
next year’s wood, all, excepting these, may be 
rubbed out. It is best, however, to leave an extra 
one on each spur, in case of accident, for, when 
fire heat is not used, the young shoots are quite 
brittle, and sometimes burst out before a sufficient 
amount of woody fibre is formed at their base to 
connect them firmly with the parent branch. For 
the same reason, they ought to be handled very 
carefully, and not be drawn down to the wires too 
soon. Towards the middle or latter part of the 
month, according as the locality is free from frosts, 
the house should be kept more closely shut, and 
the vines allowed to commence their growth in 
earnest. Let the temperature be gradually raised 
a degree or two each day, beginning with 70°, and 
increasing to 85°, in the middle of the day. Do 
not open the lower ventilators, as the cold air 
checks the circulation of the. sap, paralyzing the 
action of the plants. Close the house early at 
night, use water freely overhead, and give the 
vines every chance to push into vigorous growth. 
The outside borders should also be attended to. 
We will presume that a mulching of manure was 
applied in the Fall, which should now be forked 
over, leaving the soil loose and open, to allow the 
air and sun to act upon the subsoil, thus invigor- 
ating the roots. If this covering of manure was 
omitted, apply it at once after lightly forking over 
the border. The Spring rains will carry the solu- 
ble fertilizing material to the roots as food for the 


plants. 
THE FORCING HOUSE. 


The earliest crops will now be “stoning,” or 
ina more advanced state towards ripening. In 
fact, it is possible to have them ripe before this 
time, where no expense has been spared. When 
the last swell of the fruit commences, syringing 
overhead may be discontinued, and water entirely 
withheld inside of the house as the coloring pro- 
gresses. At this time, a grape-vine will be main- 
tained in a healthy state, if kept very dry. We 
are, however, sometimes compelled to apply 
water to prevent the encroachment of insects, 
but when this becomes a necessity, the water 
should never come in contact.with the fruit, as it 
would cause some kinds to burst their skins, and 
all would be injured in appearance by the “bloom” 
being washed from the surface of the berries. 
For the latter reason, the bunches should not be 
touched with the fingers, or rubbed in any way, 
while hanging on the vines. As the side shoots 
continue to push fresh growth, the tops will need 
to be shortened in to one leaf above the former 
pinching ; but in young canes of the present sea- 
son, the top may be allowed to extend, and the 
laterals shortened to one leaf as they continue to 


increase. 


The later successions of grapes will require 
the same treatment which was recorded for this 
in the last two months, and neéd not be repeated 
here. With the retarded crop, the atmosphere 
may be maintained as low as possible for some 
time yet, and corresponding small quantity of 


water used. . 
PROPAGATION. 


If the “eyes” or buds were planted as recom- 
mended in February, and have been attended to 
aright, they will now be ready for potting off. Lift 
them carefully, place each separately in a pint pot 
containing suitable earth, give a sprinkling of 
water afterwards, and replace them in a gentle 
growing temperature, keeping rather close than 
otherwise for a few days, after which, they may 
receive the same treatment as established vines 


DESTROYING THE BORERS. 


DETAILS OF EXPERIENCE, 


Mr. G. W. Harman, of Bennington, Vt., 
sends us the following valuable details of 
his observations and practice : - 

Various species of trees, both fruit and orna- 
mental, are subject to the attacks of grub worms, 
which either kill, or seriously injure them. Amung 
these worms are included the Apple and Pear 
Borers, the Peach and Plum Borers. 

The Apple Borer, as usually observed in this 
vicinity, in the trunks of the Apple, Quince and 
Mountain Ash trees, is a white, fleshy grub, with 
a flattened body and large dark head, which gene- 
rally enters the tree at or near the collar, just at 
the surface of the ground, where the bark is ten- 
der, and working longitudinally, at first, in the 
bark and new wood, eventually perforates the tree 
to the extent of many inches, up and down, or 
through the stem, diffusing a poisonous property, 
and causing its death. This grub is the larve of 
a brown and white-striped beetle, half an inch 
long; and it remains in this grub state two or 
three years, coming out of the tree in a butterfly 
form, early in June, flying in the night time only, 
from tree to tree, after its food, and finally depos- 
iting its eggs during this and the next month in 
the collar of the tree. 

The Pear Borer, in appearance, is nearly iden- 
tical with the Apple Borer, perhaps the same in- 
sect, but is essentially different in its mode of 
operation—confining its ravages to the bark and 
soft wood, and moving in a crooked or zig-zag 
course around the stem, cutting a channel that 
completely arrests the downward flow of the sap. 

The Peach and Plum Borers are more round and 
fleshy than the former two, and make their lodge- 
ment in the collar of the tree. But it is in refer- 
ence to the Apple and Pear Borers that I would 
more particularly speak. 

To rid my orchard of these implacable enemies, 
I repair to the trees about the 15th of August, and 
kneeling upon the ground, with a garden trowel, 
remove the soil for a few inches around the stem, 
to the depth of three to six inches. With the 
back of my knife, I scrape the uncovered stem 
thoroughly, pressing upon every part of it, and 
several inches above the collar, to assure myself 
of its soundness, and if any yielding under the 
pressure of the knife is observed, I explore for 
the cause, which generally proves to be a Borer. 
I cut away the dead bark, and remove all the chips 
left by the Borer, sometimes following with chisel 
and mallet six or eight inches, until I find it, and 
having killed the insect, carefully clean out the 
whole wound made by it in the tree, taking care: 
not to enlarge it. Ten or fifteen grubs are some- 
times found in a single tree. Having completed 
the examination, I replace the soil, covering with 
it, if possible, all the wounds upon the stem. In 











April, I repeat the examination, to kill such of the 
insects as may have escaped the former. An ave- 
rage or forty minutes to each tree is consumed in 
the two examinations. 

Various expedients had been adoptedsto prevent 
the beetle laying its eggs upon the trees, some 
of them partially successful, but none completely 
so, until an experiment which I tried last season. 
It was this : 

During the last week in May, I removed the 
soil from around the stems of my apple, pear and 
quince trees, to the depth of two or three inches. 
I then wound around each tree a large newspaper, 
placing the lower edge at the bottom of the cavity, 
and extending upwards the full length of the 
paper, tying the paper at the bottom and top 
firmly with twine, and loosely in two places be- 
tween. I then replaced the soil. In about three 
weeks, and: before the papers had rotted at the 
ground, I banked the earth around a considerable 
portion of them, and repeated it about three weeks 
later. Early in July, I loosened the upper twine, 
to prevent its cutting the trees. About the 15th 
of August, I removed the papers from the apple 
and quince trees (leaving them on the pear trees 
all Winter), and, to my great joy, not a Borer was 
to be found in those which had been banked up in 
proper season: the others not wholly escaping. 
The reason was obvious. It was simply imposs?- 
ble for the beetle to lay its eggs where instinct 
teaches it to deposit them. The whole time occu- 
pied in these operations, including the examina- 
tions in August, averaged twenty minutes to 
each tree. 

If our cultivators will pursue the course above 
indicated (first ridding their trees of all grubs now 
in them), they need complain no more of the 
Borer, the experience of one Summer confirming 
as an infallible preventative what would seem in 
reason to be such. 

Covering the stems with paper, inasmuch as it 
shields them from the solar rays, is very bene- 
ficial, promoting a thrifty growth of the stems. 


THE FARM VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


niga 

We have often been greatly surprised at 
the general absence of a well-ordered vege- 
table garden in farming establishments ; the 
more so, as it is a matter which addresses 
itself to the daily necessities of the house- 
hold. A few vegetables are grown here and 
there about the farm, and these of the most 
ordinary kind. A thorough reform is needed 
in this respect, and we hope to see it be- 
come general throughout the land. Every 
farmer can almost, as well as not, place on 
his table daily the choicest delicacies of the 
season, and he ought not to feel satisfied 
without doing so. Let all who have not al- 
ready a good vegetable garden, set apart a 
piece of ground for this purpose, and in- 
close it with a neat fence. It should havea 
warm exposure, be well drained, and it will 
pay well to trench it two or three feet in 
depth. If the surface soil is not so deep, it 
can be made so by the liberal addition of 
good loam: two feet in depth is none too 
much. Good old barn-yard manure must be 
used with a liberal hand: “as we sow, so 
shall we reap.” Divide the garden into beds 
of proper size, and, when practicable, edge 
them with box; the beds should be large, 
rather than small, that the ground may not 
be wasted by unnecessary walks. Hot-beds, 
as described on page 63, are very useful. As 








permanent fiztures, do not omit rhubarb, sea 
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kale, and a bed of asparagus. ‘The hot-bed 
frames, if provided, will furnish some nice 
early lettuce, radishes, cauliflower, cucum- 
bers, &c:, and will be useful in starting early 
cabbages, melons, &c., to be set out when 
the weather becomes warm. 

Ina garden prepared as above, one can 
grow, in great perfection, almost anything 
in the form of a vegetable, with proper care 
and skill. Some judgment will be necessary 
in planning a succession of crops. It is well 
to avoid growing the same kind of vegetable 
twice in succession on the same spot ; but 
frequently two crops may be grown in one 
season on the same ground; for example, 
celery and late corn may follow early peas; 
turnips and early cabbage succeed lettuce 
and the first planting of bush beans; and 
experience will soon point out other exam- 
ples of a similar kind. Procure none but 
the best seeds. It is better to buy some 
kinds of seed annually than to attempt to 
raise them, owing to their liability to become 
mixed ; this is especially true of the melon 
tribe. If these are grown for seed, they 
must be kept widely apart. Whatever is 
grown, let it be of the best, and bestow sufii- 
cient care on it to bring it to the greatest 
perfection. 

There is a wise saying, “A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.” Then by 
all means let there be a place for the vege- 
table garden, and everything in it in its place 
there. Growing things here and there, and 
nowhere in particular, induces indifference 
and neglect, and begets habits at war with 
all system. As a general thing, farmers’ 
tables will not be supplied with the choicest 
vegetable productions until they set apart a 
particular spot for this purpose. Land in 
the country can always be spared for a gar- 
den, and this should be made the most pro- 


ductive and profitable spot on the farm. A 
fair trial of a single season will demonstrate 
this. 


EVERGREENS AT THE NORTH. 


kite 

A Correspondent writes : 

A good deal has been said in our horti- 
caltural journals, lately, about evergreen 
shrubs, and their desirableness as a Winter 
embellishment for ornamental grounds. For 
the most northern States, I do not con- 
sider them of much importance, because 
they are covered up or borne down by the 
snow during a.large portion of the winter. 
And besides, those of much beauty are too 
tender for the extreme North. In the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, they may be used 
to some purpose. Among the finest for 
those latitudes, I recommend the Mahonia, 
Native Laurel, Catawbiense Rhododendrons, 
Euonymus Japonicus, Tree-box, Evergreen 
Thorn, &c., &c. Certain hardy evergreen 
trees may be so pruned as to make a partial 
substitute for shrubs, even at the North. 
The Red Cedar, Hemlock, Savin, Siberian 
Arbor Vite, Swedish Juniper, and with them 
the American Holly and the Winter Berry 
to enliven the scene with their brilliant ber- 
ries—these, grouped along the margin of the 
most frequented walks, or among other ever- 





dows, will produce a cheerful scene through- 
out the dreariest days of Winter. 








CURRANTS—PRUNING, &e. 


On page 304 of Vol. XV, we detailed the 
method pursued by Mr. Henry Funnell, of 
Huntington, Long-Island, (N. Y.,) in culti- 
vating and especially in pruning currant 
bushes so as to produce a very superior fruit. 
Late in the Fall Mr. F. forwarded us speci- 
mens of his trees—for trees they are, though 
dwarf—which we planted out. We present 
herewith an accurate drawing of one of 
them as it now stands in our garden. It is 
five years old we believe ; the main stem 
is five inches in circumference at the mid- 
dle, and six inches high from the ground to 
the first branches. It will be seen 
that the branches spread out widely, leaving 
an open space in the centre, almost large 
enough to setina barrel. This gives free 
access to air and sun light, and room for a 
large amount of fruit. The method of ob- 
taining such a formisas follows: The first 
year cuttings one foot long are set into the 
ground to the depth of eight or nine inches 
leaving only three or four inches above 
ground. All the buds are rubbed off except 
the four upper ones. These shoot out side 
branches eight to twelve inches. In April, 
of the second year these side shoots are cut 
buck to two or three inches in length, and 
two or three buds left upon the upper side of 
each from whichnew branches start upward, 
and outward, which are again pruned the 
next Spring. In this manner any desired 
form can be given to the head. From the 
ten or twelve upright branches thus pro- 
duced, side shoots are continually starting 
out which are kept trimmed back to two or 
three inches in length, and upon these spurs 
is formed the best fruit. In our former ar- 
ticle we described a single stem which con- 
tained 23 berries weighing over half an 
ounce (250 grains), and of superior flavor, 
with a solid pulp. 

The method of culture pursued by Mr. F., 
isto set the cuttings early in the Spring, in a 
heavy loam, spaded two feet deep, with no 
manure added then or afterwards, save a free 
watering from time to time with the con- 
tents of a barrel standing under a sink 
spout, to which is added the soap suds on 
washing days. Great care is taken to keep 
the ground clear of weeds by frequent sur- 
face hoeings, and with one thorough stirring 





green trees in view from the parlor win- 


CHAPTERS ON STRAWBERRIES, 


——— 
CHAPTER V. 


In our last we gave directions for plant 
ing, and named a few varieties as those 
most likely to give general satisfaction. It 
is not too late to plant any time this month ; 
indeed, with a little care, strawberries can 
be planted at almost any time between April 
and November, 

Some other varieties may be added to those 
recommended in last month’s paper. The 
Crimson Cone is a good fruit, of medium 
size, and being very solid and high-colored 
is valuable for market. New-York City is 
mainly supplied with this variety. It grows 
vigorously with less care than any other, 
and being acid as well as solid, is superior 
for preserving. It is slender and conical in 
form, looks wild and rank as a plant, and 
succeeds equally well cultivated in beds or 
rows. 

The Jenny Lind is one of the very earli- 
est, the fruit of good quality and size, 
though not very productive. On account of 
its early habit, it deserves a place in a col- 
lection of a dozen varieties. 

The Eclipse, a seedling, is a productive 
and beautiful strawberry of medium quality, 
but not solid enough to bear carriage. 

The Scarlet Magnate is, perhaps, the 
largest strawberry that we have, except it 
be the new seedling of Mr. Peabody. This 
last, according to the drawings and state- 
ments made in reference to it, is a monster. 
The Magnate is only of medium quality, not 
equal to Hovey’s Seedling, and but moder- 
ately productive. 

We have tried Nicholson’s Fill-basket. It 
does not succeed with us; all our plants 
burned out last Summer. This is the fate 
of nearly all European strawberries. In 
America we lose, from this cause, the Swain- 
stone Seedling, the most exquisite in flavor 
ofall cultivated varieties. 

Strawbér. beds should this month be 
thoroughly cleaned ; and towards June, the 
ripening month, some hay or grass should 
be shaken round the plants to keep the fruit 
clean. The ground, too, by this means re- 
tains its moisture, and weeds are hindered 
from springing up. 

We intend, during the fruiting season, to 
make notes of new kinds introduced, and 
give our opinion of their qualities, &c. 
Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Peabody, of Columbus, a 
box of fine plants of hisnew strawberry, re- 
ferred to on page 44, (Feb. No.) The plants, 
which came in excellent order, we have put 
out in three localities, to give them a variety 


of soil and exposure, and shall watch them 
with considerable interest. 


TIME OF PRUNING, 
oo od 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I notice much diversity of opinion in regard to 
pruning. As respects apple and cherry, experi- 
ence teaches me that when blooming or in full 
flower, the branches, if smoothly cut, heal over 
perfectly sound. The tree is then in full vigor, 
and able to protect itself, while the leaves and 
blossoms shelter the wounds from sun and wind. 








around the roots early each Spring. 


The objection to Winter trimming, especially of 
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large limbs is, that the March winds check the 
end of the limb from one half to two inches in 
depth, allowing not only water to stand in the 
crevices, but also forms a reservoir for the rising 
sap, which itis well known becomes a strong 
acid, producing rapid decay, and cannot easily be 
arrested until it reaches the root of the tree. 
Nine-tenths of the old orchards have been ruined 
in this way. 

Most if not all shrubs should be pruned when 
in the growing state. Shoots or suckers will not 
put torth as in the case of Winter pruning. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Geo. Newetn, 





New-York, April I3, 1857. 


THE CABBAGE PATCH. 

That was a memorable reply which the 
old Roman Emperor, Diocletian, after he 
had abdicated, made to Maximian, when he 
proposed to him to resume the crown : 

** Would to God you saw the cabbages I 
am raising! You would never want me to 
be Emperor again !” 

He had a magnificent palace at Spalatro, 
commanding a fine view of the sea, and sur- 
rounded with rich vineyards and corn-fields. 
He had a rural population for neighbors, and 
from being an anxious Emperor he had he- 
come a jovial cultivator of the soil. In the 
fertile borders of his vegetable garden, aud 
amid the straight rows of his Drumheads 
and Savoys, he found a satisfaction that the 
serried ranks of his army had never yielded 
him. 

Whether the eulogy of the cabbage by the 
old Roman has hallowed it in the esteem of 
great men, we are unable to say. Certain it 
is, that it has become a great favorite with 
our ex-Presidents—the type of elegant leis- 
ure and enviable seclusion from the cares 
of state. To grow cabbage, is the goal of 
an honorable ambition among men of dis- 
tinction, and among those without it. 
Crowned heads have added new laurels 
to their brows, gleaned from the cab- 
bage patch; and uncrowned ones may gather 
from its humble borders something more 
coveted than laurels both by the titled and 
by the obscure. 

Cabbage growing is a money-making bu- 
siness if skilfully followed, and as such we 
have a few words to say in behalf of this 
humble plant. The time of sowing Early 
Yorks is of course past for this season, and 
if that has been neglected, vour only re- 
source is the market gardener, or some 
thoughtful neighbor, who has the coveted 
plants in just the right condition. For love 
or money you may procure enough of these 
for a family supply, and by setting the first 
of the month, you will have fine heads early 
in July. 

But you are stillin ample time for the 
main crop of cabbages to be harvested in Au- 
gust and September, and for the Winter crop 
to be gathered two months later. Select a 
good rich horder of garden mold, and sprink- 
le on a half bushel of ashes to the square 
rod. Rake themin thoroughly and sow the 
seed, either broadcast or in drills, four inch- 
es apart. The object of the ashes is to des- 
troy the larve of the insects that are prone 





These will be well up and fit for setting by 
the last of the month. When these plants 
are removed, it may be immediately resown 
to furnish plants for the last crop. 

The cabbage is a rank feeder, and wants 
a deep rich soil, if you mean to make it pay. 
Avoid all stye manures, or composts into 
which they enter. The cabbage rarely es- 
capes club-foot where this manure is used. 
It delights in a fresh soil, and we have found 
great benefit in bringing up the subsoil in 
old gardens where this crop is planted. For 
the small varieties, the rows may be twenty 
inches apart, and the plants fifteen inches in 
the row. The large varieties, like the 
Drumheads and the Bergen, want nearly 
twice that room. 

When the plants are set out, they must 
be cultivated diligently. Once a week is 
none too often to hoe them. This makes 
them grow rapidly and obtain a larger size. 
The cabbage is a good succession crop to 
early vegetables, or by planting the early 
and late varities in alternate rows, two crops 
may be gathered from the same soil. 


LIMA BEANS—HOW TO START THEM. 


Beni 5 "Shea 
The season is too short in many parts of 
the Northern states, to get a full crop of 
these beans, without assisting Nature a lit- 
tle in the Spring. This may be done, by 
raising the temperature of the soil, with 
warm fermenting manures, or by gentle 
forcing in a hot-bed. 

A well trenched soil, filled with ferment- 
ing stable manure, is several degrees warm- 
er than a soil compact and undisturbed. The 
last week in May is early enough to plant 
them. Put down the poles four feet apart 
in the rows running East and West, and 
three feet apart in the rows running North 
and South, and incline them a little to 
the South, to give the vines the full benefit 
ofthe sun. Make a slight elevation around 
the poles, and plant the beans with the eyes 
downward. Six beans to the hill are enough, 
and if all grow, pull up two of the poorest 
plants. This mode will enable many to 
raise this delicious bean, who have not hith- 
erto succeeded with it. 

Stillfurther North, they may be cultivated 
by starting in a gentle hot-bed, or in the 
south kitchen window in a box. Take turfs 
from any swarded meadow, or road side, 
about a foot square, and three inches in 
thickness. With a trowel mark off the turf 
into smaller squares of about three inches 
upon aside. In each one of these little 
squares insert two beans, and then lay the 
whole sod upon your hot bed, or box in the 
window. Ina short time the beans will 
come up, and the little roots will take pos- 
session of the sod. When the weather be- 
comes warm in early June they may be 
removed to the open air, and set out 
around the poles. The middle of May, is 
early enough to start them in this way. 
Whether you use the hot bed or not the 
ground should be deeply worked, and 
made rich, that the beans may grow rapidly 
and mature early. This is unquestionably 
the best of pole beans, and no farmer, 
whose latitude will allow him to grow tt, 
should be without it. In selecting seed, 








to prey upon the Brassica tribe of plants. 


buy only those that bave indented sides. 








FLOWERS—ANNUALS. 
connie 

There are a number of annual flowers 
which are indispensable to the garden. Some 
entertain the idea that these are of Jittle 
beauty and less value, simply because they 
are annuals. This is a great mistake ; many 
of them are of great beauty and rich fra- 
grance, and are among the chef attractions 
of the green house and garden at all seasons 
of the year; and in the latter they make a 
gay show, even during the hottest Summer 
months. They have an additional value 
from the fact that, by being planted at inter- 
vals, they may be brought into bloom at any 
and all seasons, and thus, in one sense, be- 
come perennials. They are of every diver- 
sity of color and form, and thus all tastes 
may be suited. They are also of the easi- 
est culture, and may be purchased for a tri- 
fle, so that even the poorest cottager may 
gather around his humble home some of 
these beautiful gifts of nature. Their hab- 
its, too, adapt them to every kind of soil and 
exposure, and there is no part of the garden 
where some of them, may not be planted 
with advantage and effect. Some may be 
grown in clumps, some in beds, some against 
walls and frames, while others require to 
stand alone to develop fully their fair pro- 
portions and beauty. Such are some of 
their good points and qualities briefly told. 
The genera and species are very numerous, 
and they are natives of all parts of the world. 

We shall now give a select list from such 
as we have grown; we could greatly extend 
it, but itis sufficiently large to meet the 
wants of all. To prevent disappointment, 
the seed should be purchased of reliable 
seedsmen. Of Balsams, Panzies, Asters, 
&c., only the choicest should be bought, 
even at a higher price. 


The following nine may be grown singly or in clumps, 
if in clumps it will only be necessary to thin them out 
to a few inches apart. 

Sweet Alyssum, (Alyssum maritanum.) 
Chinese Pink, (Dianthus annuus.) 
Mignonette. (Reseda ordoratu.) 

Tassel Flower, (Cacalia coccinea.) 
Candytuft, (Ieris in var.) 

Globe Amaranth, (Gomphrena globosa.) 
Love Grove, (Nemophila in var.) 
Limanthus, (Splendens.) 

Gypsophila, (elegans.) 

The following two may be grown in clumps or in beds, 
and in either case need only to be thinned out a few inch- 
es apart: 

Trailing Sanvitalia, (Sanvitalia procumbens.) 
Portulacas, (Portulaca in var.) 

The following three are climbing plants, needing the 
support of the trellis or strings. 1t is better to plant them 
at once where they are to remain, and when up, thin them 
out: 

Cypress Vine, (Jpomea quamociit.) 

Umbellated Ambronia, (Ambronia Umbellata.) 

. Morning Glory, (Jpomea in var.) 
The foilowing 23 take up, individually, much room, and 
require to be grown singly, otherwise their beauty is not 





seen. Three or four seeds may be planted together, ond 
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when well up, all but one removed ; or they may be sown| a very showy flower, of a low growing hab- THE GOOSEBEKRY. 
in drills and transplanted afterwards : . 


Oleander leaved Clarkia, (Clarkia necrifolia.) 
Poppy, (apaver superbum.) 

Sensitive Piant, (Mimosa sensitiva.) 

Adonis Flower, (Adonis estivalis.) 

Blue Ageratum, (Ageratum Mexicanum.) 
Mexican Poppy, (Argemone grandifiora.) 

China and German Asters, (Aster in var.) 

Lady Slippers, (Balsaminus hortensis in var.) 
Golden Bartonia, (Bartonia aurea.) 

Branching Larkspur, (Delphinium consolida.) 
Pansy, or Heart’s Ease, (Viola tricolor.) 
Variegated Zinnias, (Zinnia in var.) 

Dwarf Nasturtium, (Trop @olum minus coccineus.) 
Dwarf French Marigold, (Tagetes nanissima.) 
Catchfly, (Silene in var.) 

Jacobea, (Tenecio elegans.) - 

Variegated Schizanthus, (Schizanthus in var.) 
Phiox, (Phlox Drummondii.) 

Ice Plaut, (Mesembryanthemum crystallinum.) 
Ten weeks Stockgilly, (Mathiola annua.) 

Red and White Lavatera, (Lavatera trimetris et alba.) 
Blue Bottle, (Centavrea cyanus.) 

Marvel, of Peru, or Four o’clock, (Mirabaizs jalapa.) 


Annuals are planted in various ways; the 
best two are in straight drills, or in circles— 
we prefer the latter. A stick will answer to 
make the drills; the circular drill, howev- 
er, is best made by the rim of an inverted 
flower pot. The label is to be placed in the 
centre. Very neat labels can be made of 
shingles, which split easily and regularly. 
A little white lead rubbed on the labels will 
prevent the names from being obliterated 
by the weather. It is sometimes recom- 
mended tO write the names on a slip of pa- 
per, the latter to be placed in a stick with a 
slit in it, but itis more troublesome than the 
plan mentioned above, is not as neat, and 
the paper is generally destroyed with the 
first rain. By occasionally reading the la- 
bels you willsoon learn to call the plants by 
name. This will greatly increase the -pieas- 
ure of growing them. 

The soil should have a light dressing of 
well-rotted manure, be broken up finely and 
finished off with a fine rake. Then plant the 
seed as directed above to the depth of an 
eighth to half an inch, according to the size 

-of the seed; in fact, the smallest seed, such 
as Portulaca, should be left nearly on the 
surface, with just covering enough to pre- 
vent them from being washed away. The 
plants will come up thick, and must be 
thinned out, which should be done as soon 
as they are out of the seed-leaf, (the leaves 
which come up with the seed.) When 
about an inch or so high, those that require 
it should be transplanted. Do this, if possi- 
ble, during rainy or cloudy weather. If the 
sun should come out hot, some of the plants 
may need to be shaded a little by placing 
over them a flower pot or a piece of paper. 
This need not be done unless they wilt a 
good deal, and then only for a few days. 
Larkspurs, and other tall growing plants, 
must be carefully tied to stakes as they 
grow. 

Some of those marked to be grown singly 
and in clumps, may also be grown in beds, 
planted from six to twelve inches apart. 
Among the most suitable may be mentioned 
Phlox Drummondii, a lovely flower, always 
in bloom, and of diversified colors ;. Gom- 
phrena glodosa, an old favorite of much beau- 
ty and of long duration—if made into bou- 
quets they make beautiful ornaments for the 


it; Sanvitalia procumbens, a trailing plant, 
with showy yellow flowers, and several 
others. The seeds of ajl the plants named 
in our list may be planted in the open 
ground as soon as the weather becomes set- 
tled and warm. All of them, too, might be 
started in hot beds, but this is a trouble 
which comparatively few can take. When 
it can be done, it insures an earlier bloom. 
In conclusion we would again urge our 
readers to make a selection of Annuals, and 
cultivate them with care, being assured that 
the pleasure will be more than a compensa- 
tion for the small amount of labor required. 


THE WINTER CHERRY (Physalis Peruviana). 


Our article on page 35 has called forth a 
great number of inquiries, and we have re- 
ceived a few seeds from four different 
sources, all of which we shall cultivate as 
an experiment, and we hope to raise and 
get from other sources a quantity of seed 
for our next Annual Distribution, which will 
embrace a large variety of field, garden and 
flower seeds. The seeds have come to us 
under various names, such as Physalis Pe- 
ruviana, Ground Cherry, Winter Cherry, 
Strawberry Tomato, Gooseberry Tomato, 
Shaker Gooseberry, Grosenberry, Physalis 
alkekengi, &c. The last name is the one 
given in botanical works, and it is so called 
by Gen. Mazaros, who brought over some 
seed from Hungary, where it was introduced 
original!'y from Arabia. This last is now 
cultivated by Edward Mitchell, Esq,, of 
Flushing, N. Y. In reply to our letter of 
inquiry, we received the following from 
Mr. Goodsell, which came too late for our 
April issue : 

.... The plant is an annual, and propagates 
itself from seed. It has synonyms, though its 
proper English name is Winter Cherry. I have 
heard it called Ground Cherry, and in one 
instance Strawberry Tomato, yet there 1s another 
species of the same genus, which I have heard 
called Strawberry Tomato, but which is not 
worth cultivating. The plant grows to the hight 
of two to three feet ; stalk branching ; leaves en- 
tire, and pubescent; fruit inclosed in an inflated 
calyx, pale yellow when ripe, and about the size 
of a Catawba grape. 

This plant, as an edible, is of recent introduc. 
tion in this vicinity, although I cultivated it 
twenty years since in my garden as a botanical 
specimen only, not knowing that the fruit was of 
any value. So it was with me in regard to the 
tomato: I had cultivated it many years before I 
tasted the fruit, or even heard of its being eat- 
able, and now a man would be considered as lack- 
ing taste who should neglect to cultivate them 
for his table. 

Since I commenced answering your letter, I 
called on a friend for the seeds’I send you, as I 
had distributed every seed I had to applicants. 
They are merely dried in the fruit, whereas 
mine were washed out. This friend told me 
he had another variety (species), which were 
larger, but not as good. From his description of 


it, I concluded it was the Pensylvanica. This he 
called the Gooseberry Tomato. 





N. GoopsE.t. 
New-Haven, Oswego Co., N.Y., } 
March 19, 1857. 








mantle during the whole Winter ; Portulaca, 


A lie has no legs, but scandal has wings. 





In England, this is one of the most popu- 
lar of the small fruits. The climate of that 
country is admirably adapted to its growth, 
and unusual care is bestowed upon its cul- 
ture. The extraordinary specimens we read 
of are grown by professional gardeners, and 
even mechanics who emulate each other in 
competing for the special prizes offered for 
this favorite fruit. The plants are highly 
manured ; only a few berries are left on 
each, and all the appliances of skill and ex- 
perience are resorted to to bring them to the 
greatest size and perfection. It is the spirit 
of emulation which has elevated plant-grow- 
ing to its present high standard in England, 
and we should be glad to see more of this 
feeling here. 

It must be conceded that our climate is 
not the best adapted to grow the gooseberry 
in its greatest perfection: it is not suffi- 
ciently humid. This fact, however, instead 
of operating against the culture of this fine 
fruit, should stimulate our ingenuity and 
skill. Some persons love to battle with diffi- 
culties of this kind, and they are the ones 
who meet with success. The gooseberry 
would, however, soon degenerate, in size at 
least, even in England, if submitted to the 
same treatment that it receives here. It 
shares the same neglect as the urrant, but 
bears it less generously. Its culture, with- 
out doubt, is more difficult than the currant, 
and disappointment often follows our best 
directed efforts. Plans and remedies with- 
out number have been submitted for con- 
sideration, all promising more or less suc- 
cess. We do not purpose discussing these 
various plans, but submit our own mode of 
culture, which is simple, and has afforded us 
a good measure of success. Mildew, the 
most formidable obstacle to success, has 
given us but little trouble under our present 
treatment; but we have occasionally had 
the berries on the south side of the bush 
literally ‘done brown” by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a hot sun after a few days of 
cloudy or rainy weather. This, however, 
chiefly happens when the berries are near 
maturity, and may easily be prevented by a 
slight temporary protection or shade. 

In planting, we dig a hole about three or 
four feet square, and about two feet deep, add- 
ing to the soil thrown out about one-third the 
quantity leaf-mold from the woods, and the 
same quantity of old, well-rotted manure, 
the whole being thoroughly mixed together. 
In filling up the hole, previous to putting in 
the plant, press the compost gently with the 
feet, to prevent the ground from settling too 
much afterwards. Procure young plants 
grown to a single stalk, and rub out the eyes 
from the roots and main stalk up to the 
point where you wish to form the head; say 
from six to twelve inches. In planting, 
spread out the roots, and press the earth 
around them. The after-treatment consists 
in pruning, manuring, and keeping the ground 
open and free from weeds. The pruning may 
be done during the winter, or left till early 
Spring. The fruit is borne on wood of the 





previous year’s growth, and on old spurs, 
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and for this reason 1s not advisable to 
shorten-in the young wood, except to ‘pre- 
serve the form and symmetry of the plant; 
but all branches that interlace and cross 
each other must be cut out, and the general 
pruning so conducted as to keep the head of 
the plant well open for the admission of air. 
When pruning, look for caterpillar’s nests, 
and destroy them. We prefer to apply the 
manure in the Spring, and fork it in at once, 
using old, well-rotted barn-yard manure. 
The plants must be looked over occasion- 
sionally for insects, and the more frequently 
the ground is stirred the better, if the roots 
are not injured. If large berries are desired, 
thin them out when quite small. We prefer 
an open exposure rather than against a fence, 
which is no place for the gooseberry ; a little 
sunshine and free air will do it more good 
than harm. 

Mulching of various kinds has been rec- 
ommended to prevent mildew, but it is not 
always effectual. It is, however, useful in 
other respects, though we have not used it 
on the gooseberry in many years. Our pre- 
sent plan has succeeded without it. 

The Lancashire varieties of red, white 
and green, are those usually grown under 
the names of Crown Bob,Whitesmith, Roar- 
ing Lion, &c. Houghton’s Seedling, an 
American variety, has thus far escaped mil- 
dew. The berry is small, but the bushes 
are very productive, and the variety desir- 
able. 





The Dahlia. 


We are of opinion that the Dahlia is usually planted too 
early. The florist is compelled to force his roots in order 
to furnish a large number of plants for sale. The ama- 
teur is under no such necessity. We will suppose the 
plants remain in a warm cellar, where they have spent 
the Winter. In the Spring they should be removed toa 
cool place, securely protected from frost. When they 
begin to grow take them out, if the weather is pleasant, 
and cover with a little earth. When the shoots have 
grown a few inches, the roots should be divided, so as to 
secure a tuber, or a portion of a tuber, to each shoot. If 
the tuber is large, cut away one half of it. They may 
then te planted in the spot where they are to grow, or put 
in pots to retard them. We do not plant till about the 
first of June, and some of the best Dahlias we ever grew 
were not planted till past the middle of that month. The 
proper flowering season of the Dahlia, is the Fall of the 
vear, when the airis moist and most congenial to its hab- 
it. If planted too soon, it makes a strong growth before 
midsummer, insects attack it, and the strength of the plant 
is exhausted before its proper flowering season arrives. 
Very few perfect blossoms are seen in midsummer. 

The soit of the Dahlia should be enriched by a little 
weil-rotted manuré ; if the soil is sandy so much the bet- 
ter The Dahlia requires some pruning. Not more than 
one shoot should be allowed to grow from the same tu- 
ber, and the side shoots should betrimmed away from the 
lower portion of the stem, say from six to twelve inches 
from the ground. If the head of the plant sets very thick, 
somé of the shoots should be thinned out. If large and 
perfect blooms are desired, the buds must be thinned out 
while they are small, removing the weakest, and gener- 
ally leaving only one or two buds on the siime stalk. The 
soil should be stirred occasionally and kept free from 
weeds. 

The Dahiia is a splendid flower, and deserves a promi- 
neni placein every garden. [tt blooms, too, at a season 
of the year when the garden has lost many of its attrac- 
tions, and it can illy be spared 

We append a list of 24 chotce varieties—12 fancy and 
12 plain: Fancy—Beauty of Bath, yellow ; Pre-eminent, 
dark plum; Le Phare, scarlet; Oriflamme, orange; Belle 
de Paris, blush; Gem, cherry; Gem of the Grove, dark 
maroon; Grand Duke, bluish lilac ; Hyppolite, plum ; Sir 
C Napier, red ; Summitof Perfection, plum ; Blanchefleur, 
white. Puain—Admiration, white and scarlet ; Constancy, 
suff redtip ; Gloire de Kain, maroon, striped and spotted; 
Imperatrice Eugenie, white and purple ; Triumph de Rou- 
naik, amber, whits tip; Beauty of the Grove, duff, edged 
ath cAmson ; Eligabeth, hlac, white tip ; Floral Béruty, 








crimson, shaded with pink ; Mrs. Hansard, yellow, white 
tip; Roi de Pontille, crimson, tipped with peach ; Madame 
Zahler, buff, with crimson tiv ; Miss Hentworth, blush li- 
lac, shaded with crimson. 





‘The Chinese Potato (Dioscorea batatas). 
‘HOW IT STANDS COLD WEATHER, AND HOW VALUED IN 
EUROPE. 


Those who have read this Journal for two years past 
know the course we have advised in regard to this plant, 
We were, we believe, among the first to warn the com- 
munity against investing their money in it, and we are 
sorry to say that our predictions in regard to it are prov- 
ing true. We would much prefer that, the plant should 
have turned out to be all its friends claimed for it. During 
the past month, in one of our “ country rambles,” we 
chanced to visita plot in Flushing—the largest in the 
country, we believe, and as the public had been invited 
to examine it, we took the lberty to spend an hour with 
the workmen who were digging the roots which had been 
left in the ground over Winter. 

On the plot referred to, which was planted last season, 
we found the tubers varying in size from a pipe-stem to 
an inchin diameter at the bottom, with an cccasional 
larger one. The majority of them were not larger than 
our fingers. It has been claimed for the Dioscorea that it 
would endure the Winter, and continue to increase in 
size from year to year. We found, however, that very 
many of them were badly affected by freezing, Some 
were killed outright, while more of them were frost- 
bitten in one-half to three-fourths of their length or more. 
The frozen part resembled a common potato frozen. 

This plot had been supplied with a coating of manure 
during Winter, and we were inforined that this had 
smothered them, and been the cause of rotting. On re- 
turning home, we examined some rovts in our own gar- 
den, which had been left in the ground over Winter. 
They were along the east side of a board fence, and 
somewhat protected by this, as well as by a seow-drift for 
most of the Winter. On digging them, we found all be- 
low five inches from the surface in a sound condition, but 
the parts above this depth were decayed. Some common 
potatoes left in the same ground, within three inches of 
the surface, came out sounc. From these observations, 
and what we hear elsewhere, we think it about settled 
that they are, to say the least, no hardier than our com- 
mon potato. We do not yet perceive that they have any 
special claims upon public attention, beyond mere nov- 
elty. 

There is still much said of their wonderful suc- 
cess, and the high value set upon them in Europe. On 
this point, we present the following extract from a letter 
just at hand, from Wm. H. Brewer, Esq., a reliable sci- 
entific gentieman, who is pursuing investigations in agri- 
cultural science in Germany and elsewhere. His letter 
is dated at Munich, Bavaria, April 1, 1857. He says: 

...“*A word on the Dioscorea batatas. I have made in- 
quiries when practicable, and find the opinion of it avout 
the same that prevails among some of you in America. 
Professor Smith, Professor of Botany, and Director of 
the Botanical Gardens at Heidelberg, informed me that 
there, both in the Scientific Department and in the Heidel- 
berg department of the Gardens, they had entirely failed 
to get such brilliant results as were heralded from France. 
He was not inclined to think the plant of any considerable 
practical value for Germany....Professor Von Martius, 
perhaps among the first botanists in Europe, tells me that 
the experiments in the Botanical Garders attached to the 
University here (Munich) were attended with similar re- 
sults, and he was of the same opinion as Prof. Smith.” .... 





Iowa—Seeking Western Homes—Goed 
Advice, 
signin 

From a communication to the Christain Advocate and 
Journal, by Rev. T. Spicer, referring to questions asked 
by his Eastern friends, we make the following ex- 
tract: 

“The State of Lowa is very extensive, its soil is very 
feitile,and its population is rapidly increasing. In 1840, 
its population was 78,000; it now exceeds 600,000; its 
increase last year was 224,000. It is estimated that last 
year, lowa produced not less than 31,162,632 bushels of 
corn, and 2,014,388 bushels of potatoes. In answer to 
questions respecting the propriety of removing from the 
East to settle here, 1 have only to say ; that to a young 
man, or a man inthe vigor of life, who has a family of 
sons, who are inclined to agricultural pursuits, I think 
this country, especially lowa, offers great facilities to 
become comfortably situated, and even independent ; 
especially should he happen to locate near where cities 
or villages may hereafter spring up. But such must 
calculate to endure Some privations for a few years to 
come. 

“* But I think a man somewhat advanced in life, and that 
has no sons, or whose sons are not inclined to agriculture, 


who has a good farm ih the East, and is doing! 


well in his business, may as well stay where lie is. 
These immense prairies are generaliy very fertile, and 
the agriculturist who understands his business, and 
properly attendsto it, may become wealthy. He and his 
family may for a season feel lonely ; but inall probability, 
in a few years there will be gathered around him all the 
comforts and conveniences of his early Bastern home. 
If he is religious, let him be careful to carry his religion 
with him, and be sure to maintain it, when he gets there. 
Let him “‘ Watch and pray, lest he fall into temptation.’’ 
[ have understosd that many remove into the Western 
country, who, not finding any organized Church, and but 
few professors of religion around them, forsake the aé- 
sembling of themselves together for worship, and soon 
backslide Let Christians beware. If you go, “ Let your 
light shine, that others may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father in Heaven.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
AND GLEANINGS, 


Ten articles from regular and transient contributors and 
a multitude of notes, answers to inquiries, gleanings, &c., 
are in type, waiting room. We wish to have all leading 
articles on hand a month, when practicable. We now go 
to press much earlier than formerly, and need time to pre 
pare and arrange articles ; and then the printers, stereo- 
typers, folders, stichers, mailers and mail carriers must 
each have a little time to get the paper into the readers 
hands. Do not put off your contributions, queries, &c., 
until just as the paper is going to press. 


Cucumber Bugs.—Dr. Heckerman, of Tiffin. 
writes: Most gardeners are very much annoyed by 
these bugs, which prey alike upon the cucumber, melon, 
pumpkin and squash—the latfer being its favorite. Va- 
rious plans have been devised for their protection, such as 
soot, &c. A method whichI have practiced with nearly 
entire success, is to form a mixture of equal parts of finely 
ground black pepper and wheat flour, and dust the plants, 
while the dew is upon them with this mixture, using an 
ordinary flour or pepperbox. It is a fact generally known, 
that black pepper is so obnoxious to most insects, that 
few will approach or stay in its presence The object of 
the flour is to combine with the pepper, and with the 
water or dew to form a paste, which will adhere to the 
leaves for many days unless washed off by heavy rains ; 
in which case the application should be renewed. 


Hen Manure—Bs. S., of Dutchess Co—Poultry drop- 
pings, are without any doubt exceédingly valuable on 
almost all crops. The best three available manures, in 
our opinion are finely ground unburned bones, Peruvian 
guano, and hen manure. The latter if kept dry, pulver- 
ized and thoroughly mixed with four or five time its 
bulk of muck or earth, with or without plaster, is capital 
for putting into the hill withany seed. As ageneral thing 
we would advise the use of pouliry droppings, directly 
around the seed. The best results we have witnessed 
were from adding to corn and potatoes a mixture of one 
bushel hen manure, one bushel plaster, one peck of air 
slaked lime. These were worked weil together only as 
fast as wanted for use, and a large handful scattered in 
each hill and the seed put upon it and immediately covered. 
Pulverize this and all other manures as much as possibile, 
so that they may be diffused evenly through the soil. It 
may be sown broadcast as a top-dressing, or be dug in 
around the roots of trees and plants, It can be econo- 
mized by putting it with the seed, but can hardly 
come amiss, used in any manner. 


The manureal value of Guane and Yel- 
low lupine for barren Soils,—From a letter 
from our Waterloo correspondent, S. W., we make the 
following extract: ‘The Count de Goucey, in a letter 
to B. P. Johnson, Secretary of our State Society, says : 
Within the last few years by the aid of Guano, four vil- 
lages near Cloes, on the Rhine, with a population of 4,000, 
have become rich, expending now about $100,000 a year 
for guano alone.(?) The Baron also tells us that another 
means of growing a crop on poor soils heretofore left un- 
cultivated, from very barrenness, is to grow the Yellow 
Lupine, (I suppose Lupinus /utens). This plant has been 
cultivated of late with great success on the sterile wastes 
of Prussia, producing not only forage, but grain, contain- 
ing as much azote (nitrogen) as Horse-beans. Ithink 
this species of Liguminose would be a desideratum on 
the thin sandy soils of Long-Island, and New Jersey. If 
it will grow on a soil too poor for clover, it undoubtedly 
collects more food from the atmosphere, and may sup- 
ply the place of clover as a manuring crop.” 


Chip Manure,—H. H. Dean, of Vermont, inquires 
what he shall do with it. It will hardly come amiss for 
any crop. It is a good absorbent for other manures in the 
stables, yards and privies. Itis a very good dressing for 
fruit trees, and for grass land. 


Guano Experiments.—J. Mosely, of Masa, We 





shall gice thé substance of these in a subsequent number. 
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Grafting Wax.—R. 8., Wisconsin. Two pounds of 
rosin, one pound of beeswax, with tallow or lard enough 
totemper it to suit the season. Stir well until all is melt- 
ed. Work with the hands until white 


Hot-Beds.—“ Juvenile Gardener” asks if hot-beds 
will suceeed when made in the ordinary manner, without 
the sxshes. The heat will not be retamed without some 
covering, and that covering should admit light. The sash 
is also necessary to shield the young plants frem outside 
frosts and storms. 


Berry Plants from Seeds.—J. N. R. asks if 
Strawberries, Blackberries, Cranberries, &c., are pro- 
duced from seed true to the varieties sown. They are 
not, although finer varieties are generally produced by 
seeds from choice kinds. It is better for cultivators, gen- 
erally, toobtain plants of known varieties, rather than at- 
tempt raising frum seed. Cranberry growing from seed, 
is answered by a noted experimenter, who says: ‘ But 
raising vines from seed is uncertain, hazardous, and if 
you succeed you have a long time to wait for the fruit.” 


The Permanent Qualities of Fiowers.— 
F. Schrener, of Moss Grove, gives us the case of a Fox 
Glove, which changed the color of‘its flowers in the course 
of seven years from purple to white. ‘ Our beautifui pur- 
ple fox gloves are gone, and there has not bern in all that 
time another fox glove, except our own within a mile of us. 
How do you account for jt?” 

This is what professional gardeners call a sport. There 
is a disposition in all flowers to be affected slightly by 
external causes, climate, snl, cultivation, manures, &c. 
But some plants have this disposition much strpnger than 
others. The fox glove probably has it more than the 
Dahlia. We would suggest changing the fox glove toa 
new location in the garden to see what the result of 
fresh soil will be. 


Corn for Fodder.—M. H. P., of Columbia Co. — 
We believe the general experience is in favor of planting 
or sowing in drills in preference to broadcast. If sown 
broadcast, it must be thin enough to allow the growth of 
mvch foul stuff, or the corn willnot flourish, and then 
the weeds cannot be kept down by hoeing. Make the soil 
as rich as may be convenient, and put in drills 2} or 3 feet 
apart, and give it as thorough cultivation as for a full crep 
ofears. The seeds may be put in say one or two inches 
apart, according to the richness of the soil and the proba- 
bility of suckering Corn planted in this way yields a 
great amount of valuable fodder. Many persons are in- 
tending to try a plot of the new sugar cane for the same 
purpose. It bids fair to excel corn, as the stalks are much 
more solid and full of saccharine matter, which is of a 
fattening nature. We shall see how this is the present 
Summer. 


King Philip Corn.—L. Lewis, of Cayuga Cv., 
saysofthiscorn: “It is the best I have ever raised 
after an experience of fifty years with various kinds. It 
ripens early, has a small cob, large kernel and ears of 
good size. It ears well, and if planted three feet by t wo 
and a haifa part, and weil taken care of, it will yield 80 
busheis tothe acre. The seeds he inquires for he can 
probably procure in Auburn. 


Wheat Culture.—D. W., of Washington county, 
Pa., wishes information on this topic. As he is a new sub- 
seriber, he has not read our former articles. At the appro- 
priute season, we shail discuss this subject at length. Any 
hints from our readers thankfully received. 


Silk Worm Ezgs Wanted.—J. Laverell, of 
Bridge Val ey, Pa., inquires where these can be obtained. 
We do not know. Will some one having them please 
write him direct, and also inform us. 


Saving and Trying New Sébed.—J.D. H., of 
Cold Spring Harbor, writing upon this topic, says....‘ In 
May, 1855, I received froin a friend in Europe only four 
Sorghum seeds. These I planted, and raised seed enough 
to plant half an acre in 1856. One-half of this I fed, and 
from the remainder made 70 gallons of good molasses or 
syrup; sold $130 worth of seed. and have enough left with 
which to plant twenty acres this year.” Not a bad 
speculation on four ciminutive seeds in two years. 


Parsnep Wine,—Mr. Jno. Clarkson, of Milford, 
Pa , informs us that he makes a very good wine from 
parsneps by the fullowing process: Let the roots remain 
in the ground all winter, if you like ; by all means let 
them be well frosted. In the month of March, clean a 
quantity, cut them fine, and add one quart of water to 
each quart ofcut roots. Boil them 1 to Ii hours. Press 
out the liquid and strain it. To each gallon of the fluid 
thus obtained add 3} Ibs. of coarse sugar, stirring it well, 
and when sufficiently cool set it to work with yeast 
smeared over a piece of toasted bread. After 12 to 18 
hours, put it into casks preserving sufficient to fill up the 
casks from time totime. When done working, close the 

tightly: let it stand until the following March and 
then rack it off into bottles, adding to each bottle a lump 


\ 


of sugar of the size of a walnut. When sufficiently fine 
you will have a very delicious wine. Some use 4 Ibs. 
sugar mstead of 3} Ibs., and also use a lemon ; but this is 
merely a matter of taste. 


Dried Apples, Pies.—‘A Buckeye Girl” sends us 
the following recipe: Let those who have the great 
privilege of drying their own fruit, prepare their apples 
for pies before they are dried. Free them from ali skins 
and cores, then slice and spread on platters, and they will 
dry in a hot sun or bya cooking stove in less than twenty 
four hours, without losing their natural flavor. Apples 
dried in this way will cook ready foruse in a half hour, 
and with the usual seasoning of sugar, spices, &c., we 
have a pie that would take a preity smart epicure to tell 
from a green apple pie, and besides, it is a saving of 
time, which is agreat desideratum in the endless round 
of cookery. 


Soap and Candle Making. -We have valuable 
communications from our fair Kentucky correspondent, 
“Mollie Broom,” on these topics, which, with others of 
similar character, we shall find room for, now that Spring 
work in the garden and field will not demand so much 
space. We shall gladly surrender a due share of these 
pages to instructive hints and suggestions on household 
labors. 


Beef or Pork Pickle,—An Iilinois clergyman, 
furnishes us the following one, which he thinks can’t be 
beat for goodness and cheapness: To every2 gallons of 
water add 4 Ibs.salt, 1 lb. sugar (or its equivaien in 
molasses), ] ounce saltpetre ; boil and skim and then add 
1 ounce saleratus. 


Coffee-making.—The same correspondent writes: 
Animprovement in coffee-making is to frequently, say 
every three minutes, take itfrom the fire while burning 
and shake and blow out the hulis and dirt that come off by 
heating which will not be removed by the preliminary 
washing. Wife has tried various methods, and says the 
recipe on page 31 of this volume (Feb. No.) will bea per- 
fect one, with this additional item in burning. 


Indian Bread.—“ Icanne,” of Buffalo, sends us 
this recipe : 

“Take 2 teaspoonsful of soda or saleratus, well pulver- 
ized ; 1 quart of sour milk; 4 tea-cups of Indian meal; 2 
tea cups of rye or Graham flour; } cup of molasses, and 
sait as needed. Bake 2} hours. 

‘The soda in all cooking should be put into the cup in 
which the milk is measured, and well stirred, and from 
thence poured carefully into the pan it is made in; then 
small particles will not be found disfiguring the loaf. 
The above will make one nice thick loaf, baked in a two 
quart tin basin with a moderate fire. The last hour and a 
hatf, it requires but very little heat; if it bakes too fast on 
the top, as many stove ovens do. cover with an old three 
pint tin basin. Tnose who are “experienced” will un- 
derstand why an o/d basin is better than a new one. 
Wh n done. let it stand half an hour before attempting to 
tate out of the tin; then do up tn your bread cloth, and 
if you do not admit by the next day that it is the perfec- 
tion of Indian bread, { shall call you no epicure in 
coarse diet.” 

Toothe Ache Remedy,-— Mr. John McBradner, 
of Walton, sends the following remedy or palliative ; 
clean out the cavity, and insert into it a little cotton dip- 
ped ina solution of Gum Copal in chloriform. To reduce 
inflamation, and swelling, rub thoroughly with a strong 
solution of one part common salt and two parts saltpetre 
in water. The gum and chloroform preparation we know 
to be good. The saltpetre and salt wash we don’t know 
about Alochol, mustard, essence of pepperment, or better 
camphor solution with plenty of ‘rubbing’ is always good. 


Big Apples and “Salt Junk.??—Mr. Lydeck- 
er, of English Neighborhood, N. J., will please accept our 
thanks for a magnificent Fallenwalder Apple, left on our 
desk inour absence ‘‘as an evidence that in his locality 
they had got beyond ‘Salt Junk.’”” We consider the evi- 
dence perfect!y conclusive. If such apples abound in 
English Neighborhood, salt meats must be at @ decided 
discount. 

Advantages of Taking the Papers.—“ Ex- 
perimenta,” of New-Jersey, writes on this topic, on three 
varieties of paper. There are some good thoughts, and 
if the article were condensed into one-third of the space, 
we should like to publish it. 


Salting Hay.—Albert Mackey, of Ulster County, 
is right about the diffusion of the salt through the whole 
mass of the hay. The analogy of salt on hams is a 
clincher. 

Acheap way of Increasing Production 

A legal friend writes us from 

JonEsBoroveH, E. TENN. 

oS Though engaged in a profession, I concluded I 
would also become a producer, aud to effect it, adopted 
the following plan, viz., to procure subscribers to the 
Agriculturist On the following page you will find ten, 
which makes fourteen I have already procured. Ihave 





read the Agric 1lturist for some time past and Iam satis 





fied that each farmer, who takes and reads your paper one 
year, will produce as the result, at least twenty bushels 
more of something for human subsistance and comfort, 
worth at least ten dollars. This makes 280 bushels 
worth $140. Why am I not a producer to this extent 7 
Suppose each one of the 30,000 lawyers in the U.S&., 
were todo this, (it has cost me in all say three hours 
time). you have produced 8,400,000 bushels, worth $4,200,- 
000. Arenot smal! things too much neglected ?” 

Spanish and Dorking Fow!ls,—G. F.C., of 
Amenia, sends usa few good words in favor of these 
fowls. We have raised them for years and are inclined 
to think favorably of their merits. The hen fever has 
subsided. . 

Outlets for Drains.—‘B.” of Shelburn, asks 
if in underdraining agarden for fruit these are necessary.” 
If the drains ever carry water they should have outlets. 
The pears and plums willdo well onthe clay portions if 
drained. 

Dourah Corn.—C. 8. Keep, of Monson, inquires 
if this article will mix with the Chinese Sugar Cane. It 
belongs to the same family and will hybridize readily. 
The sorghum should be planted at ad:stance from every 
thing else of the broom corn species. 


Country Dwellingsanad Farm Fuildings 
—Communications, with drawings on these topics, are on 
file furexamination. Let us have more of them, from dif 
ferent sources, that we may select and illustrate by cuts, 
the best plans for constructing plain, cheap, and yet «om- 
fortable and beautiful rural dwellings avd out-buildings. 


Manure Enquiries.—The letter of J. I. Paine, 
and many others of similar character, have not been 
specially answered, as mest of the questions proposed are 
answered in the regular articles on manures. 





New Books. 

We have on our table several valuable new books, 
waiting a thorough examination and notice. We have 
looked through one of them carefu'ly. It is entitled: A 

Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forace Puants, 

comprising their Natural History, Comparative Feeding 

Vatue, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, Curing, and 

the Management of Grass Lands. By Cuarues L. 

Fuint, A. M., Secretary of the Massachusetts Board ot 

Agriculture, &c. Published by G. P. Putnam & Co., 

New-York. 

This is, we think, the best treatise of the kind we have 
seen on this important subject. The various plants used 
as forage for animals both in a green and dry state, are 
fully described, and illustrated with numerous plain cuts. 
The method of culture is given in detail, with many prac 
tical suggestions. We advise our readers to get this book, 
and study it thoroughly, as we are now doing. We shall 
be happy to assist any distant subscriber in getting a copy. 
It can doubtless be sent post-paid, by mail to any one 
forwarding the retail price, $1 25, as the postage amounts 
to about the difference between the wholesale and retail 
price. 





Agricultural Exhibitions. 

N. Y. State.—Next Annual Exhibition at Buffalo, Oct. 
6th to 9th, inclusive. Send forfuil List of Premiums and 
Regulations to the Secretary, Col. B. P. Johnson, Albany, 

U. 8. Agricultural Exhibition at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
Ist to 5th, inclusive. 





The Cattle Murrain in Europe. 

A fatal disease, which is said to be contagious, prevails 
very extensively among the cattle in the countries around 
the Baltic Sea. On the 2d of April the British Govern- 
ment issued an order in Council that hereafter no cattle, 
horses’ hoofs or hides, shall be brought into the United 
Kingdom from any of the territories bordering on the Bal- 
tic or Gulf of Finland. This order was made after an in- 
vestigation, and the subject is of no little importance to 
this courtry, as these hides, taken from the animals dy- 
ing of the disease, being shutout from a nearer market, 
will doubtless be sent here in large numbers, especially as 
they had been previously prohibited in France, Prussia, 
and several of the Geman States. As this disease has 
prevailed for a year or two past, and ithas not yet spread 
elsewhere, there does not seem to be so much cause for 
fear as there would otherwise be, yet we think the matter 
demands the prompt attention of our Government. A 
brief delay may lead to the introduction of a disease 
among our animals producing the loss of untold millions. 
The ‘hog cholera” is already creating much apprehen- 
sion in some of our Western States. 





A Correctian.—On page 88, by an error in *“‘ making 
up,” the Black Naples and Bang Up Currants got into the 
list of Gooseberries. 





SaLe or Devon Cattie.—It will be seen by an an- 
nouncement in our advertising columns, that Mr. Wain 
right, will hold his first public sale of Devons, June 17th. 
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Business Hotices. 


SUGAR CANE SEED. 
LARGE 
Special Premiums for 
New Subscribers 


We recently embraced an opportunity to purchase at a 


reasonable price, a lot of 
500 pounds of very fine 
CHINESE SUGAR-CANE SEED 
Direct from Count de Beauregard and Leonard Wray, 
Esq., of Toulon, France. This seed has not been surpassed 
in purity and quality by any yet offered in this country. 

This we have secured for Spectat PREMIUMS (outside of 
our regular free distribution, which will still be continued). 

Premium 1st—To each present subscriber who will 

send us one new sulgcriber for 1857, and $1,27, (27 cents 
for return postage on seed), we will forward a premium 
of one-quarter pound of seed post-paid. (These packages 
contain about 5,000 seeds, and are of the same size and 
weight as those sold in very many places for $1, or $1,30 
post-paid.) 

Premium 2nd—For six new subscribers and $6» 
we will send a premium of one pound of seed, post-paid, or 
two pounds if the seeds go by Express, unpaid. A pound 
contains about 20,000 seeds. 

Premium $3rd—For Ten new subscribers and $10, 
we will send two pounds of seeds by mail post-paid, or four 
pounds by Express unpaid. 

(C= Here is a chance for conferring a triple benefit by a 
little effort — first, to those led to read the paper, by your so- 
licitation — second, to yourself by securing a large quantity 
of pure seed ; and third,tothe Agriculturist by extending 
its circulation where it might not find its way but for your 
exertions. 

In response to numerous inquiries we will state that we 
can recommend the Sugar-Cane Seed offered by two par- 
ties in our advertising columns, as being of pure and gen- 
uine quality ; their whole supplies, we are confident, came 
from the same source as our own, alluded to above, 


A RAMEN 











Plenty of Seeds for Distribution. 


In our last we stated that our supply of Sweet Corn 
was running short. This anuouncement brought us offers 
of parcels from several individuals who had it on hand, 
but had not previously offered it for sa'e. We are now 
able to continue our offer of half an ounce or an ounce to 
new or old subscribers calling or applying by ready-di- 
rected envelops, post-paid with one or two stamps. 
This offer extends to e»ch kind hitherto proffered, viz. : 
King Philip Corn; Darling’s Early Sweet Corn, Stowell’s 
Sweet Corn, Poland Oats, and the Sugar Cane Seed. As 
we have scattered from seventy to eighty thousand or more 
packages of seed (we have lost count of the namber), we 
suppose must of our present subscribers must have ob- 
tuined what they have desired. If any are still unsup- 
plied, let them send on ut once, that we may close up the 
distribution as early as may be. It is of course unneces- 
sary to hint that any favors from our friends in the way of 
new suhscribers will be thankfully received. We now re- 
ceive fiity to one hundred daily, and our clerks, who have 
‘learned how to take care of three to five hundred a day, 
are stull on hand, ready for duty. 





Losses of Secd by Mail. 

Out of some 33,000 letters mailed & us this year, about 
25 have failed to come to hand. Atthe same rate, about 
60 lusses by mail have occurred among the 75,000 to 80,000 
packages of seed sent out byus. Let any one having 
failed to receive their expected packages, apply at once for 
duplicates ; we have enough for all. 





Seeds to Canada Subscribers. 

We regret that our numerous Canada subscribers are 
obliged to pay so heavy postage (20 cents an ounce) on 
seevis. Let those residing near together make up a Club 
among themselves, and send for a pound or so, including 
such of the five varieties of seeds we have offered, and 
have them come by Express. They are welcome to the 
seeds so long as we have them, and where half a dozen 
send together, we will cheerfully make up an express 
package. An ounce each of the three varieties of corn 
and of the oats, and say one thousand seeds of the sugar 
cane, will make a package of 2} pounds for a Club of six, 
or 4 pounds for a Ciub of ten, on which the express 
charges will be but a few shillings, whereas the postage 
on 4 pounds amounts to $12 80. 

All of our Preminm Seeds can be planted as late as the 
middle of May in most parts of Canada, and in the north- 
ern parts of the United States. 





Back Volumes. 

We have now spare copies of Volumes XII., XIII. and 
XIV. only. Price unbound, $1 per volume. or $1 25 if 
prepaid by mail. Price, bound, $1 50 per volume, not 
mailable. 





(oy With a single exception, the actual regular circula- 
tion of the Agriculturist to subscrivers is about Fiitcen 
Thousand greater than that of any other Journal in 
the World devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture only. 


Adbertisements 


rrrTrsN 
TERM S—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Twenty-five cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 
_ By the column or half column, $30 per column for the first 
insertion aud $25 for each subsequent insertion. 
€?" Business Notices Forty cents a line. ‘ 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 20th of the preceding month. 

















STRAWBERRIES. 


ARDEE’S MANUAL FOR THE CUL- 
TURE OF THE STRAWBERRY will insure success, 
and recommend the best varieties for the different soils and 
Seen, PAGER... ....«s ssenvtanantarcavanadnmmesdite 60 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage free, on poorest of. price, 
C.M SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


EVERGREEN TREES. 


EAUTIFUL HOMES AND THE 


charms of Summer verdure amid the dreariness of a 
Winter landscape can be obtained by the judicious use of 
EVERGREENS. 

The best time to transplant them is early in May. 

The most desirable variety is the 

Norway SPRUCE, both for single specimens and masses. It 
bears transplanting well, and is a general favorite. 

The WHITE PINE ranks next, and, after them, come other 
varieties like the BALSAM FIR, AUSTRIAN PINE, ARBOR VITA, 
PINUS EXCELSA, &c., while for rich glossy Evergreen Shrubbery, 
the RHODODENDRON is unequaled. 

All these are furnished by 

PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. ¥., 
(near New-York City,) 
Whose Catalogues can be obtained by mail, or at 29 Wall-street 
(basement), New-York. 
Trees will be carefully packed and delivered at Fulton 
Market wharf, New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
YHE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER THE 


following seasonabie Seeds, the growth of last year and 
of unsurpassed qualities. Dealers aud otheis requiring large 
quantities will be served at very low rates: 

Best qua ity Red Top Turnip; 

Red Top Strap Leaf do, 

Large White English Glube Turnip; 

0. do. Norfolk do. 

Long White Tankard Turnip; 

Yeilow Stone do. 

Yellow Aberdeen do. 

Best American Improved Ruta Baga Turnip, 

Imported do d>. 

do. Purple Top da. 
And twelve other fine varieties of Turnips. 

Early Scarlet Horn @arrot; 

Imp-oved Long Orange do. 

Long White do. 

White Sugar Beet;- 

Yellow do 

Long Red Mungel Wurtzel Beet; 

Yeliow Globe do. 

Fine Mixed French Grass Seed, and other mixtures for 
Lawns. Also the finest qualities of Red, White. Dutch, Lu- 
cerne and other CLOVERS, TIMOTHY, RED TOP BLUE 
GRASS, ENGLISH and ITALIAN RAY GRASSES, OR- 
CHARD SWEET-SCENTED VERNAL, the FESCUES and 
other GRASSES, with a large and complete assortment of 
VEGETABLE, FLOWER and FIELD SEEDS, of the best 
qua'ities, at :ex-onable rates. 

{e" Catalogues on application. 


JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 


IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of the most approved patterns. 
ts Farmers will find it to their advantage tocall and see our 
LITTLE AMERICAN MOWER AND REAPER. 
It weighs only 450 pounds, light draft, no side draft, and war- 
ranted to giss satisfaction, Sold at the low price of $100 as a 


Mower; $120 as Mower and Bauer. Sold 7 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


AMILY COW FOR SALE—A VERY 


snperior milker of the Durham breed, large size, hand- 
somely formed, and p-rfectly gentle 7 yearsold Price $125. 
Apply te JOHN C. JACKSON, 111 Water-st., New-York. 


HICKEN AND HOG FEED.—FOR 


sale, a quantity of Beef and Pork Scraps, a superior and 
heap article for swine and poultry, also for manure. 
WILLIAM C. HALL, No. 432 Ninth Avenue, New-York. 


NEW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 
by 




















CKB in ki or small quantities, for sale 
ne ee ALL 199 and 11 Water-atreet. 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 

= choicest Foreign and Domestic Field and Garden Seeds, 

raised expressly for my trade. All geuuine and of the best 
kinds. For sale wholesale and retail. 

SORGHUM SACCHARATUM, or CHINESE SUGAR- 
CANE, both of foreign and home growth, put up iu do!lar paca- 
ages, witl printed directions for planting. Also, by the pound 
KING PHILIP. or BROWN CORN 

,or ‘. 

WYANDOITE CORN. 


EVERGREEN, DUTTON, POP and other varieties. 
Ps AND OTHER CHOICE SEED OATS—The best 

SPRING BARLEY—Extra choice quality. 

SPRING RYE. 

SPRING WHEAT—Fife, Tea, Golden Drop, Canada Club 
oP OTATORS—Pri Alb 

rince ert, very superior, Dikeman. Ear- 

ly June. Ash Leaf weer Mercer, aol aaher choice varieties, 

SPRING AND WINTER VETCHES, BROOM COKN, 
PEAS otf every choice variety. BEANS ditto. 

GRASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, Kay, Orchard, Blue 
Sweet Scented Vernal, Foul Meadow, &c. 

CLOVER.—Large and Medium Red, Dutch White, Lucern 
or Alfalfa. Alsixe, Crimson, Sanfoin, Sweet Scented 

MILLET—Extra clean for sowing. 
* FLOWER SEED and HERBS—AL new and valuable varie- 


166. 
_ RED AND YELLOW ONION SETS—Top or Button Ot- 
st OLE Pane 

A ,» PEAR AND QUINCE SEEDS, PEACH Pitts. &c. 

OSAGE ORANGE.—Yellow and Honev Locust, Buckthorn, 

MUSHROOM SPAWN TOBACCO SEED—Havana, Vir- 
ginia. and large Connecticut Leaf—all choice varieties 

BIRD SEED.—Cavary, Hemp, Rape, Maw and Rough Rice 

GRAFTING WAX, WHALE SOAP GUANOand SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, insmall packages of 25 ceuts euch. 

FORCING GLASSES, SYRINGES. and a ful) assortment 
of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, VINE and FLOW- 
ER SCISSORS, GRASS and HEDGE SHEARS, && , &c. 

STRAWBERRY, CURRANT, and RASPKEKRY SEED.— 
Lawton Blac 7 Red Antwerp, Fastulf and Franconia Rasp- 
berry, Hovey’s, and other choice Strawberries, Cranberry. Pie. 
Plant or Rhubarb, Asparagus, Osage Urange, and other p ant, 

Fruit Trees and Shrubs of all kinds, m the best condition, 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

BOOKS.—A choice variety of standard works on Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture. trees, drainage, &c., &c. 

R. L ALLEN, :89 Water-st..“New- York. 
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PARSONS & C0., 
FLUSHING, near NEW-YORK, 
FFER FOR SALE AN ASSORTMENT 


of Trees and Plants which they have grown for the use of 
amateurs, and have prepared, by  Rewend transplanting and 
other modes, for success in moving. 

They are of fine size und symmetrica) form, and among them 
will be found 

STANDARD APPLES of fine quality. 

STANDARD PEARS, PLUMS and CHERRIES. 

PEACHES, APRICOTS and NECTARINES, on Plum 
— oe ee, x routs. 

A ZARS of tine form, and ready for bearing 
Ae oy air ES and CURRANTS, strong plants of the 
sorts 

RASPBERRIES—FastTo_F, RED ANTWERP, FILLBASKET 
and other known sorts 

STAWBERRIES of all the best varieties. 

hh GPAPES—IsaBeLLa, CaTawBa and other hardy 
varieties 

FOREIGN GRAPES— All the well-known sorts, with some 
new varieties of great excellence These plauts are propaga! ed 
from vines that have borne abundantly for some yeurs, and are 
known to be correct, 

Great care is taken in the cultivation of Fruit trees, and none 
but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Contains Trees of ull sizes for lawns and streets, including Elm, 
Silver, \orway aud Sycamure Maples, Catalpas, Lindens. Tulip 
Trees, Cypress, Larch, Willuws, Ash, Abele, natal Plane and 
all the best varieties of deciduons trees 

It also includes Evergreens of fine size for single planting, 
and of smi!) sizes at low prices, from one foot upwards, for 
Massing ; ara ure Norway Spruce, Balsam tir. Austrian 
Pine Hemlock, White Pine. Scotch Fir aud other varieties, 

The best shrubs imclude woey fine varieties at low prices, for 
massing, of which the Rhododendron Catawbiense can be pur- 
ticularly recommended for its fine evergreen foliage, showy 
bloom and perfect hardiness. 

The ROSES are cultivated in very large quantity, on their 
own roots, of all the moxt rare varieties, and to these who pur- 
chase in quantity will be sold at greatly reduced rates. 


THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT 

Contains a fine assortmen! of Camelias. grown as bushy, rather 
than tali, slender plants; and alse contains all the well-known 
varieties of exotic plants and muny rare sorts introduced trom 
Europe annually. These are all carefully grown for those who 
desire plats of symmetry and beauty. 

CATALOGUES of all the departments will be furnished on 
application. Greut cure will be taken in pxcking, and trees will 
be delivered in New-York and thence shipped as directed 


SuGaR HINESE NORTHERN SUGAR 


CANE. CANE.—A large supply of Seed of the very 
best and eerest quality just received, and for sale 
athe NEW-YORK A‘3RICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE and SEED STORE. It can be had by 
the quantity, or for $2, Seed enough will be sent 
UGAR by mil, post-paid,to thoroughly plan an acre, 
CANE, [With directious for planting Sod quitivating uc- 
* jcompanying each on 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New York. 

Ne B.—The above seed is equal to any ever sul in this 
country; it was raised by and obtained fromm Count de Beaure- 
gard & Leonurd Wray. Esq . of Ponlon, France, who first intro- 
duce:. the cane from Africa and China into France, and theuce 
through the United States Government into this count:y 


NORTHERN SUGAR CANE SEED. 

AVING PURCHASED FROM MR. 

WRAY his importation of CHINESE IMPHEE or SoRGHO 
SEED, grown in France under his own mmediate iuspeciion 
(thereby insuring the utmost puri‘y), and described editoria!ly 











by Mr. Greeley, in “ The Tribune,” we offer it for sale in quan- - 


tities, at ONE DOLLAR A POUND, and in ets. 
by mail, at 25 cents, 50 cents and $ieach. T eo — 
rior to any other in market, can be procured 
J. M. THORBURN & +9 
15 John-street, New-York. 


3” Two Pounds required for one Acre. 


| 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE. 
(THE ORIGINATOR OF THIS NEW 


GRaPE offers for sale a fine stock, raised from the parent 
vine. It has fully sustained its reputation as the 
BEST GRAPE FOR OUT-DOER CULTURE, 
Having survived the last two severe Winters unharmed, where 
the Isabella. Catawba and other vines were killed to the ground. 
FOR SIZE, BEAULY, QUALITY anp BEARING, 
It is unsurpassed. It is perfectly hardy, and has never been ef- 
fected by rot or mildew, while it ripens from three to four weeks 
earlier than the Isabella, and two weeks earlier than the Diana, 


in the garden of the proprietor. 

rhe following are some of the testimonials that have been re- 
ceived from diferent sources respecting this grape : 

“ We have received from E. W. Bull, of Concord, a fine speci- 
men of the Concord Grape. This new seedling is attracting 
much attention among horticulturists, and deservedly. It is a 
large and handsomely clustered Grape, and the flavor of the 
specimens we bave tasted is superior to that of the Isabella.”’— 
Roston Journal, Sept. 1854. ; 

“| have taken the liberty to give you the impressions my late 
visit to your garden produced in my mind. lhe exhibition of 
your new Seedling Grape, now laden with its luscious fruit, 
was to me perfectly satisfactory. The size, beauty, rich bloom 
znd fine flavor of the Grape, fully auswer the glowing descrip- 
tions that have been given to it. None can look upon the won- 
d-rfally luxuriant vines, loaded with their rich clusters, with- 
vat resolving to ubtain one for his own garden.” Rev. A. BUL- 
LARD, Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 19, 1854. 

Mr. MILLeRr, of Calmdale, Pa., says: “Last Summer, when 
all me mative and foreiga vines lost most of their roliage, the 
Concord was the ouly vine which kept its foliage throughout.’ 

“We tested at our late State Fair, several specimens of this 
new Bastern Grape, and were agreeably disappointed in it. The 
berries are from a fourth to a third larger than either the Isa- 
bella or Catawba; the bunches are larger and heavier; the 
vine is far hardier than any other of Northern origin ; and the 
fruit ripens from three weeks to a month earlier.”—HORACE 
GREELEY, New-York Tribune, Sept. 1854. 

* T regret the Grapes I received from you did not keep longer. 
They gave the utmost satisfaction, and every good judze of 
fruit said they were decidedly better than the Isabells.”—J D. 
INGERSULL, [lion, N. Y., Oct. 1854. 

“The most beautiful of the new hardy grapes is undoubtedly 
the Concord.” —J. F. ALLEN, Report Muss. Hort. Society, 1854. 

“The testimony in favor of this Grape is certainly very full 
and from well-kuown horticulturists. It may be pronounced 
large, hancsome and excellent.”-—Horticulturist, Dec. 1855, 

Opinions of the Massachusetts Hurticultural Society. 

1852, Sept.—‘* Seedling Giape from Mr. Bull, large, handsome 
and éxcellent.” 

1853, Sept.—“ Fully equal to specimens last year, and proves to 
be a remarkably early, handsome, and very superior Grape.” 

Fine, s‘rong plants. at $1 50 each; $12 perdozen. Two years 
old, at $2each. Three years old, extra, at $3 each. A liberal 
discount to Clubs and the trade. 

Orders, with cash or good reference, promptly attended to. 

Address E. W. BULL, Concord, Mass. 


REBECCA GRAPE VINES 
FOR SALE. 
O BE READY FOR DELIVERY BY 


the 15th of May, good strong Plants in pots, propagated 
from the origina! vine. Price $3 each . : 
Those wishing to obtain this new and valuable Native White 
Grape, will do well to forward their orders at an early date. 
WILLIAM BROCKSHANK. 
Prospect Hi:i Nursery (near Hudson) 
Columbia Co, N. Y. 








GRAPES. 
Now is the season for planting. 
HORLTON’S COMPLETE GRAPE- 
GROWER’S GUIDE...... ee eae et, 60 cents. 
REEMELIN’S VINE-DRESSER’S MANUAL...... 50 do, 
ALLEN ON THE GRAPE $1 00 
Are works which should be in the hands of every one who 
has a vine to plant or prune. The increased produce of a single 
year will pay for them. , i 
Sent free of postage Tears: of price. 


I. SAXTON & CO.. 
Agriculturai Book-Publishers, 
° 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 





EVERGREEN TREES. 


ARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, near 
NEW-YORK, offer for sale— 
Norway Spruce, grown far apart, symmetrical and bushy, 
1 to 5 feet high, at $8 to + per 100; 
0. 


Siberian Arbor Vite, 2 feet............... 0 

; 236 to3 feet......... 60 do. 
Cedrus Deodara, 4 feet.......0.020..-+2++ 40 do. 
Abies Morinda, 136 do...............+0. --. 0 do. 


Rhododendron Catawbiense, 1 foot....... 50 do. pli 
With many other varieties suitable for the trade, or planting in 
masses, 





“ GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY—UNABRIDGED. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


66 A LL YOUNG PERSONS SHOULD 


; have a Standard DICTIONARY at their elbows; and 
while you are about it, get the best ; that Dictionary is NoaH 
WEBSTER’S, the great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put into your head.”— 


“* WEBSTER’Ss QuUARTO DICTIONARY.—Everybody knows about 
Webster’s Dictionary, and every man, woman ehild, ought 
to have access to 1t. 

** It will tell you everything in regard to your mother tongue 
which you want to know. It shows you the words in all their 
aspect ving you a sort of history of each individual that is 
in oar way worthy of attention. 

* Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods 
of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they may buy 
it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in some conspicn- 
ous place in the house, to catch the stray pennies, for the like 


y it {pon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a better 
many w! claim to be expounders.”’—Mass. 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
Springfi 


a s eld, Mass. 





TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 
UIST’S ‘-FLOWER-GARDEN DIREC- 
RY 


TO 

BRECK’S BOOK OF FLOWERG............... aewnics kee 1 60 

Will give you the directions you need for,selecting the rarest 
and best flowers, and for their successful cultivation. These 
are the best books for amateurs. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

C. M. SAXTON & af 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 








BLACKBERRY. 


puis VARIETY IS UNIQUE, AND 
' not as many suppose, “‘ The New-Rochelle Blackberry,” 
improved by culrivation. The plants which abound in that 
; neighborhood are no better than the wild varieties to be found 
{ in every part of the country. 


LAWTON 








> -- 


CARD FOR 1857. 


| Packages carefully prepared for safe transportation, will be 
| sold at the following reduced rates:—Half a dozen, $2; one 
| dozen, $3; two dozen, $5; fifty plants, $!0; one hundred, $18. 

Descriptive Circulars, and full directions for planting and eul- 
| tivation, will be furnished with each package. The money 
; should accompany the order, with name and directions dis- 
j tinctly written. Address 
WILLIAM LAWTON. 

No. 54 Wall-st , New-York ; 
or New-Rochelle, N. Y. 


N. B.—Plants set out before May 15 will fruit next year. 





LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


The Subscribers announce to their friends and customersthat 


they have now 
OVER SIX ACRES 


of the 
GENUINE LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


under cultivation, and in good condition, 


FALL and the following SPRING. 


PRICES, 
$18 per Hundred plants. 
$10 per Fifty plants, 
$5 per Twenty-five plants. 
$3 per Dozen plants, 


and PACKED with the GREATEST CARE ; and 
UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


Of the MANY THOUSANDS 


failure, notwithstanding that they have been forwarded to 


EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


every vackage. 


GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 


N. B, All plants ordered of us will be TAKEN up 





THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 
AGAIN OFFER FOR SALE A LIMITED 


number of Plants of this excellent, thrifty, hardy Rasp- 
BERRY. They having been for the first time advertised last 
Fall, the supply then on hand for sale was mostly taken, and 
but a few are now left. Next Autumn, they will again be for 


sale. 

Lewis F. ALLEN, Esq , of Black Rock, N. Y., has for_many 
years cultivated this fruit in the garden grounds (which I now 
occupy).on his Grand Island farm. [It is ailied to the Red 
Antwerp variety, but is not the “true” Red Antwerp of the 

ardens and nurseries. The bush grows much larger, needs no 
sort of covering or protection in Winter, and bears abundant 
annual crops of delicions fruit of the first quality. 

Packages of ten to fifty Plants will be delivered at the Ex- 
row Office in Buffalo previous to the first of May, at 10 cents 
he Plant. For packages of five dozen or more plants, $1 per 
dozen. Romitiay © come with the orders. 





ces 
care of L. F. ALLEN, Esq., Black Rook, N. ¥. 
arch 21, 1857. rip "THOMAS DUFF. 





CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 
1,500,000 ACRES OF CHOICE 


FARMING LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS, AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


MPHESE LANDS WERE GRANTED BY 
the Government to aid the construction of this Road, and 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They ex- 
tend from Northeast and Northwest, through the middle of the 
State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of climate 
and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The 
Northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, 
and in the Middle and Southern sections timber predomiriates, 
alternating with beautiful prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild and equable, than any 
other part of the country; the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
ing streams and springs of excellent «ater abound, 

Bituminous Coa! is extensively minedand supplies a cheap 
and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to 
$4 per ton, and wood can be had at the same rate per cord, 

Building Stone of excellent quality also ahounds, which can 
be procured for little more than the expense of transportation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mold 
from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling—their contiguity to 
this road, by which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, East, 
West, and the economy with which they can be cultivated, ren- 
der them the most valuable mvestment that can be found, and 
present the most favorable opportunity for persons of industri- 
ous habits and small means to acquire a comfortable independ- 
ence ina few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world, and 
the facility and economy with which the products of these 
lands can be transported to that market, make them much more 
profitable at the prices asked than those more remote at Govern- 
ment rates. as the additional cost of transportation is a perpetual 
tax on the latter, which must be borne by the producer in the 
reduced price he receives for his grain, &c. 

The Title is Perfect, and when the final payments are made, 
Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and 
in whom the title is vested to the purchasers, which convey to 
them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 
cumbrance, lien or mortgage. 

The prices are from 86 to $30. 
INTEREST ONLY 3 PER CENT. 
20 per cent. deducted from the Credit price for Cash. 

Those who purchase on long credit give notes payable in 2, 3, 
4, 5and 6 years after date. and are required to improve one-tenth 
annually for five years, so as to have one-half the land under 
: cultivation at the end of that time. 

Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish to ex- 
amine these lands, free of charge, and aid them in muking selec- 
| The lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as those 
| which have been disposed of. 
| SECTIONAL MAPS 
| Will be seat to any one who will inclose fifty cents in Postage 
Stamps, and Books or Pamphlets, containing numerous in- 
stances of successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands 
throughout the State; also the cost of fencing, price of cattle. 
expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., or any other informa- 
tion, will be cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, Srneb or Genoa, addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Office in Tliinois Central Railroad Depot. Chicago, Ulinois. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


IN BUCKINGHAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
MPPHE UNDERSIGNED, WISHING 10 


close his Farming operations in Buckingham County, Vir- 
ginia, ofiers for sale, upon reasonable terms, or in exchanxe for 
city property, two valuable tracts of land, being within six miles 
of Buckingham Court House, and adjoining the Moseley & Gar- 
rett Gold Mines. One of said tracts contuins about 230 acres, 
and known by the name of “Owen’s Mills’—havying about 100 
acres at present in cultiyation, with a growing crop of wheat, 
corn and oats, with half‘n acre of ground planted with vegeta- 
bles, containing, in part, potatoes, beans, peas, onions, lettuce, 
&c., and enclosed with new fencing. There is on the place a 
| small dwelling-house, and all necessary out-houses, such as sta- 
bles, &c., with stock of horses, cattle and hogs; farming uten- 











sent Out by us last year we have heard very few instances of | sils,&c.: alsoasteam saw and grist mill, with engine of 35 


horse power, and sufficient timber for the support of the place, 
| if purchased separate. The other tract lies within one-fourth of 


and the setting out has often been entrusted to unskillful hands. | a mile of the one first mentioned, aad contains 216 acres, is en- 
Printed directions for setting and cultivating are sent with | tirely covered with timber, but well adapted to cultivation, the 


! soil being of excellent quality. These lands are in a remarkably 
| healthy section of the State, with an abundance of the best 

water, and being situated very near the Gold Miues, there is al- 
| ways a ready sale for produce of allkinds. The above lands I 
wil! sell low, for a part cash, and a long eredit on the balance, 
or will exchange the whole for property in the city of Washing- 
ton. The growing crop, stock, &c., I will sell in connection wit 
the land, or separate, for cash, or on a short credit. Possession 
can be had immediately. 5 7 

Address E. OWEN (now upon the premises), at Buckingham 
Court House, Virginia; or E. OWE 
vania avenue, Washington. 


XENUINE MOHAR OR HUNGARIAN 
MILLET SEED—A new and fine variety, very hardy, 
resisting extreme drouth, and yielding a large quantity of the 
choicest forage, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


LINNZEUS RHUBARB. 
PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, nEaR NEW-YORK 
FFER FOR SALE THIS SUPERIOR 
variety of PIE PLANT, at $10 per hundred, or $80%per 
thousand crowns. 


& SON, No. 212 Pennsyl- 
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DE BURG’S 
NO. 1 


AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. 


NT 
_~ 


ds 





BEWARE of unscrupulous experimenters and 
imitators of the above now acknowledged reliable 
Fertilizer. 

The Subscriber tenders his sincere thanks for 
the liberal support he has received from the Agri- 
cultural community for the past six years,and 
further assures his patrons no exertions shall be 
wanted on his pgrt to merit their continued sup- 
port, by supplying them with a uniform article. 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of the value of 

1is compound, is the greatly increased demand, 
unprecedented in the history of Fertilizers, and 
10 equaled by Guano itself. As there are a large 
namber of Superphosphates in market, for the 
value of which he would not like to be responsi- 
ble, he earnestiy req all f tiasing, 

| careful to get the genuine article from himself, or 
his accredited agents, to whom he holds himself 
reapousible for its good character. : . 

The increasing demand for this favorite Fertil- 
izer still continues. Six years scrupulous trial, 
on all soils. and in al! States, places its success, as 
a Fertilizer, beyond all problem. 

Analysis and testimonials will be forwarded, on 
application to the Subscriber, 











C. B. DE BURG, 
Four blocks South of Peck Slip Ferry, 
WILLIAMSBURGH. L. L, 
New-York. 


sea TINS 








Cc. S. WAINWRIGHT’S 
FIRST PUBLIC SALE OF THOROUGHBRED 


NORTH DEVON CATTLE, 
To BE HELD at “THE MEADOWS,” ON THE 17TH DAY OF 
JUNE, 1857. 


» r ; A 
HE SUBSCRIBER INTENDS HOLD 
ing his first Public Auction of North Devon Cattle, on he 
above-mentioned day, at his residence, “ The Meadows,” four 
miles north of Rhinebeck Siatioa, on the Hudson River Rail- 
road, New-York. The animals to be sold will number between 
twenty and twenty-five head, males and females, from calves to 
full-grown. a'l of Whieh have been either bred or imported by 
himself, and have perfect Herd-Book Pedigrees. : 
Catalogues, containing full Pedigrees, and all necessary in- 
formation, will be ready on the 15:h of April, and wil! be for- 
warded to ail desiring it. The subscribér will be happy to have 
gentlemen visit his herd at anytime, _ 
All sales will be bona fide, and no animal on the Catalogue 
will be sold until the auetion. 
C. 8S. WAINWRIGHT, 
“The Meadows,” near Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


GREAT ORIGINAL AMERICAN WORKS 
ON THE HORSE. 


—o—- 


ADD’S ANATOMY AND PHYSIOL- 
OGY OF THE HORSE, and DICTIONARY OF VETERI- 
NARY SCIENCE. : . 
Spiandsdly TMlustrateds: Pista, o6.0 cag cece. cvarsderscccees $2 00 
do. Colored Plates........ Serre 4 00 
DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 

Contaming practical directions for the TREATMENT OF Dis- 

FASEs and Lameness of Horses. (With [llustrations)......$1 00 
THE TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
LINSLEY’S MORGAN HORSES. 

“ As interesting as a romance.” Giving the History of the 
Morgan Horse, Pedigrees of the Principal Horses of this Breed, 
and General Instructions for Purchasing, Breeding and Train- 
a a DRAGER APLssyh céavaisve es $1 00 

THE FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
Sent free of postage upon receipt of price 
C, M.SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


HE ARABIAN ART OF TAMING AND 

&% TRAINING WILD HORSES.—Any one by following our 

directions can ride or drive the worst Horse. Individual Rights, 
$2. Rights to sell, $5. Address JAS. C. MCMILLAN & Co., 
Coulterville, Randolph Co., Ii. 


IGS FOR SALE.—TWELVE PAIRS 


of the Improved Berkshire Breed, this stock having 
taken the first premium at the two Annual Fairs of this State. 
Also a very fine large-sized Boar, eleven months old. 


JOHN B. EDGAR. 
Rahway, N. J,, March, 1857. 
NEW HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT 


__ BY MAIL, 
OW. TO WRITE; A NEW POCKET 
Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. A popular 

Hand-Book, embracing hints on Penmanship, choice of Writing 

Materials, Practical rules for Literary Composition in General, 

and Epistolatory and Newspaper Writing. PUNCTUATION 

and PROOF CORRECTING in particuiar; with Letters of 

Business, Relationship, Friendship, and Love; illustrated by 

numerous examples of genuine epistles, from the pens of the best 

writers; including Forms for Letters of Introduction, Notes, 

Cards, &c., and a collection of Poetical Quotations. Price, in 

paper, propaid by mail, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

he following, in press, will be issued as soon as possible: 

HOW TO TALK; or Hints toward a Grammatical! and Grace- 
ful Style in Conversation and Debate. 30 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and Guide to 
Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating Societies 
and Deliberative Assemblies. Price. 30 cents; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A ‘iuide to Success in Practical 
Life, and Hand-book of Legal and Commercial Forms. 














ame. 
One Dollar will pay for the four works; in paper, and $1 75 i 
muslin, They will be sent to subscribers, Ks omen prepaid, os 
fast as issued, by FOWLER and WELLS, 
308 Broadway , N. Y. 


EW-JERSEY PEACH TREES—FIRST 
ASS, Tt year budded, 4 to 6 feet high. I will deliver in 





CL 
* New-York city for $75 per Also i 
nd Qe y s $75 pe’ Pear, Plum, Coarry 


1,000. 
WM. DAY, Morristown, N. ¥ 





x . Al 
LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 


low R. L. ALL 
For sale by 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





MANNY’S UNRIVALLED MOWER, 


AND COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 
HESE JUSTLY CELEBRATED MA- 


CHINES, with the latest Improvements, are now ready 
for the harvest of 1857. Farmers who want a well-tried and 
thoroughly reliable MowER and REAPER, one that has proved 
itself the best in all public and private trials,and has the ap- 
proval of over eighteen thousand farmers, will purchase the 
MANNY Macuing. It is undeniably the only Machine of the 
kind yet invented that has fully met the wants of the farmers. 
It is hieht, easily managed, strong, durable—adjustable and free 
from side draft. Has a Reel. without which no MOWER or 
REAPER is perfect—will not clog in any kind of grass. Can be 
worked by either horses or oxen. Has a Lever at the side of 
the driver’s seat, by which the Knife can be raised instantly to 
pass obstructions, always ready to:move from field to field on its 
own wheels—works well on any ground free from_ obstructions, 
and in all kinds of fine grass where coy 4 all other Mowers 
fail. Can in one minute be changed from Mower to REAPER, 
and is warranted to cut grass or grain at the rate of one acre per 
hour as well as can be done with a scythe or cradle. 

JACOB ELLISON, 298 Pearl-st., New- York, 
General Agent for the sale of these Machines. 








MANNY'S CELEBRATED MOWER. 
FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND STATES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS WOULD CALL 
attention to the MANNY MOWER, and MOWER and 
REAPER, with the late Improvements, built expressly for the 
NEW-ENGLAND StaTEs. It is the best arranged and most per- 
fect constructed Machine of its kind ever offered to the farmer, 
and will meet the wants of all wishing to purchase a WELL- 
TRIED and RELIABLE Mower, and which in six years trial has 
proved itself the very best. 
Circulars with testimonials forwarded free on application. 
Price $110 cash, delivered at Depot, Worcestér. Manufactured 
and for sale by JOHN P, ADRIANCE «& CO., 
Woreester, Mass. 


QoOMEZHING) GREAT LABOR SAVING MA- 
CHINE. 


OMETHING| A new contrivance of great value to Farm- 
yy NEW. ers generally has just been invented by Ja- 
red A. Ayres of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
or egpee | Conn. pe upparatus, ap- 
plied to any ordinary well, renders it equiv- 
QoOMNEW.” alent to,a living spring, so that cattle, 
= horses, sheep, or any other animal, large or 
nee, sy any = ay for themselves 
a full supply of water. e same apparatus 
OMETHING | is applicable to ordinary house wells bo that 
NEW. a woman or child can draw water by simply 
ascending the steps to the well curb, 

e" The whole apparatus is sIMPLE, DU- 

SoOMNEW. QG | RABLE, CHEAP, ond Sealers applicable. 
NEW. A full DESCRIPTION may be obtained with- 

out expense, by addressi 
HENRY A. DYER, 

Hartford, Conn, 
N.B.—The Patent Rights for several of 
the states, and aiso for counties, will be sold 





OMETHING 
ss NEW. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


In large or small quantities, 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street, New-York. 

Ey" Beware of adulterated or damp Guano, and of all other 
Fertilizers that can be mixed or depreciated. without detection. 
The demand for Artificial and Commercial Feriilizers is now 
so large in the United States, that it is becoming a great object 
to adulterate them. This has been done to so large an extent 
in England, as to have called for the most stringent measures 
for the exposure of rascality and the protection of tarmers. 








No. lL PERUVIAN GUANO. 


QUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, BONE 
DUST, POUDRETTE. &e. For sa'e by 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
, 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 





PERUVIAN GUANO—THE BEST 


quality of Peruvian Guano, with Government weight anc 
brand on each oy 4 - fogs cargo, or in smaller quantities, at the 
lowest price to be had in this market. 
; SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Being agent for the most extensive manufacturers, 1 can sup- 
ply a first rate article, at the lowest manufacturers’ prices. 
BONE DUST, coarse and fine ground, also sawings and 


filings. 
POUDRETTE and TAFEU bythe barrel. 

PLASTER, &e. &c. &c. ; 

This warehouse is the largest depot in the United States for 
the various kinds of Fertilizers, all of which are guaranteed of 
the most reliable quality. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Field and Gar- 
den Seeds, a large assortment of all the improved kinds. 

. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New-York. 





TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
MuHE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR 


sale 40,000 Barrels of their 
NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 

Manufactured from the night soil of New-York city, in lots to 
suit purchasers. This article (greatly improved within'the last 
two years) has been in the market for eighteen years, and still 
defies competition as a manure for Corn and Garden Vegeta- 
bles, being cheaper, more powerful than any other, and at the 
same time free from disagreeable odor. Two barrels ($3 worth) 
will manure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two thirds in 
labor, will cause it to come up quicker, grow faster, ripen 
earlier, and will bring a larger crop on poor ground than any 
other fertilizer, and is also a preventive of the cut worm: 
also, it does not injure the seed to be put in contact with 1t. 

The Co. point to their long standing reputation, and 
the large capital ($100,000,) invested in their business, as a 
guarantee that the article they make shall always be of such 
quality as to command a epg be + 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other expense : 







One barrel. -$2 00 
Two barrels 3 50 
Five barrels 8 00 
Six barrels. . - 950 


And at the rate of $1 50 per barrel for ‘any quantity over six 
barrels. 
&#" A Pamphlet, containing every information, will be sent 
(FREE) to any one applying for the same. Our address is 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. 
Office 60 Courtlandt st., New-York. 





T HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 
of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 
D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 


JQUSSIA OR BASS MATS, GUNNY 
BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for 


sale in lots to suit, by, DWE. MANWARING.# ee 
. WwW. . Im ° 
248 Front-street, New. York 


WILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books,and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Particu- 
lar attention paid to orders 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 


GERMAN BITTERS 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
LIVER COMPLAINT. DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS 
AND ALL DISEASES 
ARISING FROM 
A_DISOR- 











DERED 
LIVER 


STOMACH; 

Such_as Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness or Blvod to the 
Head, Acidity of th e Stomach, Nausea: Heartburn, Disgust 
for Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomaeh, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocatiug Sensations 
when in a lying ure, Dimness of Vision, Dots of Webs 

. before the Sight, Fever, and Dull Pain m the Head. Defi- 
ciency ofPerspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, 
Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c , Sudden Flushes 
of Heat, Buruing in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, 
andGreat Depression of Spirits. _ ‘ : 

The Proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this 

re paration, does so with a feeling of the utmost confidence in 

its A and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 

me’ . 

It is no new and untried article, bat one that has stood the 

test of aten ’ trial before the American people, and its 

reputation and sale is unrivalled by pn Be eee preparations 
extant. The testimony in its fayor, given by the most prominent 
and well-known physicians and individuals in all parts of the 
fo ntys is Aina ye a gacete) peresal of the “rape gp pub- 

is annua! the Proprietor, and to be of any o 

his nts, canget but satisfy the most skeptical that this 








at a reasonable price. 


as _ cael 


medy i: lly deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 
setiacipal Ofloe and Manufactory. No. % ARCH Puuia. 
Iphia, ‘or sale 
in every town and village in Uni ates and as 


DANEEL ID A LL ONT IER, NE IBN IEE MIME 
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MARKET REVIEW, WEATHER NOTES, rm 


—o——- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, April 24, 1857, { 
The Produce Markets exhibited no remarka le increase 
of activity, during the past twenty-four business days. 
River and Lake navigation has been resumed for the 
Season, and severalof the Canals are open. The Penn- 
sylvania Canals were in working order wbout two weeks 
ago. The New-York Canals are to be ready for naviga- 
tien by the 6thof May. When all the avenues of reach- 
ing the sea-bourd shail be free, we may look for fresh 
supplies of produce from the interior, now very much 
needed, to replenish our stocks, which, by the Wiuter 
consumption, have suffered a serious diminution.... Bread 
stuffs have been in good demand ut rising prices, chiefliy 
for home use. Shippers having had no encouragement to 
purchase, save what unusually low rates of freight have 
offered. Our available supply of Breadstufs is quite 
limited—especially of desirable lots of grain:...Cotton 
opened briskly and buoyantly, commanding ic. P tb. over 
the closing rates of last month: but it is ‘now freely of- 
fered ata range not higher than four weeks since, yet it is 
not in much demand, either for home use, shipment, or 
on speculation. The present stock, here, is 81,500 bales, 
against 69,0u0 bales same date last year.... Provisions 
were freely deait in during the month.... With increased 
supplies, hog products have decreased’in value. Beef 
and beef hams have found ready buyers at strengthening 
prices. Butter and Cheese exhibited no important 
change....Groceries have been more sought alter at 
somewhat firmer prices, with diminished supplies, avail- 
able....The reported sales included a lot of 800 hhds. of 
New-O:leans Sugar, of the coming crop, (the product of 
an estate in Louisiana.) for delivery here next season, at 
7ic., 4 months—quality as usual in round crops. This 
sule is wholly of an unprecedented and speculative char- 
acter—yet it betokens the confidence which is generally 
entertained in the future stability of the markets....Hay 
is arriving and selling pretty freely at rather higher quo- 
tations....Hemp, Hops and Grass seeds are depressed 
and declining, th »ugh the stocks i market are limited... 
Rice has been in lively demand at decidedly better 
prices, closing quietly, yet firmly, at the improvement in 
vaiue....Tallowis heavy and lower.... Tobacco is more 
inquired for at advancing quotations, with very moderate 
stocks, available. The latest accounts from Kentucky 
and Nort Carolina are ofa discouraging tenor in rela- 
tion tu the prospects of the growing crop.... Domestic 
Whiskey is somewhat brisker and dearer.... Woo! is dull 
and drouping, owners are willing sellers—but buyers 
will purchase only such lots as they can not do without, 
al the prevailing rates....No important change can be 
noticed im other commodities. 

We annex a comparative list of the closing prices of the 
principal agricultural products. last month and this, show- 
lug the fluctuationssince our He ious issue: 

¥ rch 26. April 24. 


FLour—Com’n to Extra State $$ tw @615 $5 % @ 615 
Common to Fancy Wesiern.. — @ 600 570 @595 


















Extra Western. ..........-+- 82 5 33 (@ 7 80 
Faucy to &xtra Genesee...... 625 @82 62 @8 50 
Mixed to Extra Southem.... 619 @850 645 @875 
Rye FLour—Fine and Super. 350 W500 3390 @465 
Comn@igal...........5:.....- 325 @365 325 @365 
WHeaT—Canada White -- 160 @170 155 @165 
Wes:ern Whise. . 150 Mim 150 @i6 
Soutneru White - 155 M16 154 @1 67% 
Ait kiuds 01 ned 130 @1 55 130 @i1 5 
Cora—Mixed.. 65 @ 68 14@ 7 
Yeilow ......... ¥. 65 @ 73 73 @ 75 
Wiiste ... Sooo 65.@ 73 732 @ 79 
Oa s—State and Western... 52 @ 55 46 @ 6 
ee ere eee eee 5U6@ 53 51 @ 56 
Souifiern..........+ 5 5u4g@ 655 
OOP Se, Ae et 85 @ 88 86 (@ 89 
ee Pe D162 145 | 165 
Whe Beans 75 1 1 873g 
Hiack eyed Peas, per 2bush.. 400 @—— 375 @ 4 uti 
oc ron—Midd.ings, perib.... 13%@ M4 ° Wye 11K 
Pair. Pst sat ae M4%@ 15% 5 @ i345 
a - Per 100 Ibs. . eves €25 @525 45H 5S DW 
Hops per We. ..<< scabies tvdesvas 1346 123 @ ti 
PoRK—Mess. por OEE: io..4.5.- 23 90 @24 09 422 50 (22 70 
ee ere. 1915 @19 25 19 25 @i9 30 
BEEF—Counutry Mess......... 1225 @i325 1300 @t4 00 
PRMD... - -spubiieatidets. << ane 1050 @11 25 1075 @ii 0 
Hous. Dressed, < CDi 5 sese ‘i 9%@* wig 9 @ 9% 
Lard, ie bbls per ib <é My%@ 14% 13%@ 
BuTTER— Western @ 2 15 @ 21 
State, per ty... . “28 @ 20 18 @ 29 
Cures, per Ib. 3 @ i 12 @ 13% 
bora toes—Carters, per bbl... 300 @1 00 350 @ 4 50 
Mercers, bbl. 250 @375 275 @3 50 
Oxions— 300 @000 350 @37 
White, per 300 M100 150 @5W 
AprLés, per bbl. 20 @800 300 @600 
Kaos, fresh, per dozen 17 @ 138 1k%@ 16 
FuaTigrs, Live G-ese per ib 0 @ 6 @ 
Ssrp—Clover, per lb .......... uk%@ 15 Uu%@ wy 
Fiax, bushel... . - Nominal. Noininal. 
Timothy, mowed, per bushel . ; Nominal 300 @ 3 25 
Timothy * reaperl, perbashel... 375 @4 3 623g@ 4 00 
StGaR, Brown, j og tee Nominal @ 1 
MOoLassEs, em Osteans, prel 5 @ 73 @ 1% 
Corree, Rio, per |b 9%@ 12 1 @ 12 
Tos Bacco—Kentucky, &c. pr ib i2 @ 18 13 @ 2 
Seed Leaf. per Ib.............. 1%@ 35 1k@ 45 
Woo.-Domestic fleece, per ib. 40 @ | 38 @ 60 
Domestic. pulled, pe ee Uu @ 52% 32%@ 50 
Hempe— Pe Fd Amer'n pr ion 180 0 (@200 og ~ ams 
mericen, (265 265 
Hay, per 229 Ibs.............. Ly @ % 70 @ 
ipsam, ee al dees » ae 2 @ y u 11 


po af ic, 
Ow CakE, per ton, . A bere 38 00 4 35 60 00 


. 








The comin tabular statement presents summaries of 
the total receipts of the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, by 
railroad, river and.coastwise, and of the total sales, here, 
for twenty-four business days, “ending to-day, as well as 
of the exports from the port of New-York for the same 
period : 





Receipts Sales. Exports. 
Wheat Flour, bbls 153, 280,970 84.882 
Wheat, bushels “et ae oof 204.550 149,382 
Corn, bushels........... 34, 920 700 508 949 
Rye. bushels......--...------ a5 76.700 42,524 
Pashey WMRNAIS: . 0... ec seccecsc. 13,850 


These summaries enable us to make the following 
comparison of the receipts and sales : 
Receipts. Sales 


Total 24 days this month in bushels. . . .1,236,000 2,620,650 
Total 24 days last monthin bushels... ..1,155.850 2,471 200 
Increase this month, in bushels........ 80,150 149,450 


They also afford the following comparison of the ex- 
ports, from the port of New-York, for twenty-four busi- 
hess days last month, and twenty-four business days, this 


month : 
LAST MONTH. THIS MONTH. 






RTI, 5 Sip wh.ciss «<a an athe cs shesho of 96,687 84,882 
Wheat, bush --» $204,015 149.382 
Corn, bush. ees 455.712 508,949 
LE RR RE RE RS. OF 20,314 42,524 


Tie amount ofgrain remaining in the hands of W)s- 
consin farmers from the last harvest is represented as 
being three times as much as was held there at this sea- 
son last year, and the bulk of it will come f. rward imme- 
diately on the opening of navigation. 

liaports of Breadstuffs into Great Britain, during 1856: 


From U.S. Other countries. Total. 
Flour, cwts were = =f 1,088,660 3,991,367 
Wheat, quarters 1,279.150 2,793,683 4,072,833 
Indian Corn, 71+ eb ‘001 871 775,942 1,777,813 
Outs, quarters weenie 8,288 1,605,841 1614,129 
Hagley, GMOTIOTE.. 66.5.5  -sewens 731,412 731,412 


This stalement—compiled from a report recently pre- 
sented to the British Parliament —shows that three fourths 
of the total supply of foreign flour was obtained from the 
United States, in addition to three fifths of the quantity of 
Indian Corn and more than a fourth of the quantity of 
Wheat. 

CaTtLe Market.—The receipts of Beef Cattle for four 
weeks ending April 22, were 11,705, or about 700 less 
than during the preceding four weeks. Receipts for the 
week ending April Ist, 3,195 ; 8th, 2,579; 15th, 3,326; 22nd, 
2,605. Prices: varied as follows, April Ist, same as 
last report ; Sih, lc. higher; 15th, vo change; 22ud, 4c. 
higher—giving a total advance of 1ic.@2c. for the month: 
Wednesday, April Ist. prices ranged: Premium cattle, 
13c.@l4c.; First quality, 12}¢c.@l3c. Medium quality, 
1lic.@12c. Poor quality,lic.@11ic.; Poorest quatity, 10ic. 
@lic. General selling price, llic.@12ic.; Average of 
ali sales 12c.@12t«-. 

Receipts of Sheep during4 weeks were only 14,116, 
showing a decline of about 11,200 for the month. This 
faliing off is attributed to the fact that graziers obtain 
more for their sheep stock when the fleeces and animals 
are sold separately, than when sold together, and they 
are holding back till after shearing. Prices now range 
at 13c.@l5c., and for extra unshorn animals I6c. ® ib. 
dressed weight ; the dressed weight being estimuted at 
about one-haifthe live weight—and a little more than 
this for superior fat animals. 

THE WEATHER so far during this month has been very 
changeable, cold, with abundance of rain. Two orthree 
of the late storms noted as rain here have been snow 
North and West. Farm work is being delayed by the 
coid and wet, so that tue Spring may now be cailed rather 
backward. Ourcondensed Weather Notes read: March 28, 
to 31, mostly clear und miid; April {, rain P. M.; 2, 3, and 
4, clear with coo! mornings, mercury 18° on morning of 
2ud ; 5, cloudy ; 6, rain storm with wind and light snow 
at night one foot deep at Buflalo ; 7, cool, ground frozen; 
8,9, clear and mild; 16 cloudy A.M. rain P.M; 11 
clear A. M., rain at night, 12,13, 14, very heavy rain 
storm, abundance of water falling: 15, clear A. M., rayn 
squals P. M.; 16, clear and cool, ice A. M.; 17, 18, 19 cool 
with raw winds ; ; 20 heavy N. E. rain storm, snow West; 
21, cloudy A. M.,rainy P. M., 22, cool and cloudy A. M., 
clear P. M.; 23, clear and very fine. 

The storm on the 20th was a reima:kable one, the snow 
fell to the depth of a foot or more in some parts of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and New-York. *At Reading, Pa., the 
weight of snow above, broke down the Railroad Depot, 
and the same resuit was produced upon the. Suspension 
Bridge at Rochester, N. ¥ 


WHEN MALLED. 


————~ 

it is impossible to print, fold.stitch and mail all of our 
present large edition in less than three days. The first 
copies of tuis (May) Number will be mailed to the most 
distant subscribers on Saturday, P. M., April 25. The re- 
mainder of the edition will be mailed on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, April 27, 28 and 29—those going the 
greatest distance being sent off first. All further delays 
must be charged to the U. 8. Post-Office Depunan> 








Copies Lost by Mail. 
Are always supplied without charge. 
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